The Axis knows these Aircraft weN ... do You? 




1 Mighty Middleweight, thiw lightning-fast, heavily-armed 

i liurn bomber pounding the Japs from the Aleutians to the 

Sn|<irii'in.« - M utiny t K*- Ntsewn Knr^pe. Uecngnixe her tttubhy wingu. 
torpedo-shaped fuselage, all-plastie nose? answer at tower t<ft. 



2 Plenty of Punch Ki packed iu^-o this big twin-engined 

Navy flying bout. Easily recognized by its gull wings and up-Lilted tail 
assembly, thin patrol Ixim^T h:n iJnuc excellent work in the Atlantic 
and elsewhere. Can you name her? St* answer at tower h/t. 




3 Fast Freight reaches fighting fronts <\<wk\y in tIoh lung-range, 
two-engine Nrivy transport, Big sifter ol plane No. 2 altove, -ho has 
the name g< nerul -il \i' .1 but weighs four '■■n- 1 more und tucks gun- 
lurr»'t». C'uijl i -pot tin- plum? .Str an*w*r tit litwtr I* ft. 



4 Built for Britain by a famous American company, this twin- 
engined, low- wing bomber won laurels in desert warfare over North 
Africa. Extremely fast, she carries a crew i>f 3, has sufficient firepower 
to serve at* a long-range lighter. Know her? ♦Sec atmwer tit lower irft. 



You won't recognize this Airplane 



The Marti" W 



-MA* J 



, ■ . because it hasn't yet been built. And it won't look like this, either. But 
1 25-ton airliners of advanced and unusual design will be familiar sights, 
after Victory. Already designed by Martin, such mighty ships need only 
peace to become reality. After the war you'll be able to circle the globe on 
a two weeks' vacation with ample stopovers for sightseeing. That's why we 
say, buy War Bonds today . . . because you're going places, tomorrow! 

THE GLENN L MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U. S. A, 

THE GLENN L MARTIN COMPANY NEBRASKA COMPANY— ~OM AH A 




AIRCRAFT 



j Atrrr^ft Stmt 




The Truck that Beat the Boats to Sicily 



4 typical example of H. I . Goodrich leadership in truck tires 



*Anm for the .shorts of the Suil Ordinary truck tiles wouldn't do Rcl' 
ian coast thar guv July morning ular military tires failed on the )<>k 
a strange group of craft. Leading I hc-ti they thought of a special tire 



s 

the invasion fleet, they hit the beach 
—and kept right on going! For these 
were the army I nrw amphibious trucks 
— at home on land or sea. 

C hristened ' Ducks'* by soldiers* 
\c new vehicle* are actually . ti'n 
b s. propeller driven m the *Jtrr. 
six-wheel drive* which carry them 
h speeds on land They are partu 
well suited to landing men and 
ton ordinarily inaccessible spot*, 
these strange vehicle* tire* were 
>trm. Tire* had to be light in 
hfc pfOViJe traction in sand, resist 
aising and cutting, and withstand 
the usual rigors of army *cmce. 



built originally bv h I Cjoodncl 
desert use. Broad of tread, fie? 
and light in weight, it pro- 



ments which have made Silvertown 
Truck Tires first choice for tough jobs 
Even the regular Silvertown* are de- 
signed for extreme service — have wear 
to spare for everyday operation*. 
You're mile* ahead with H. F Goodrich 
Silvertown* on your trucks. 



legibility and shallow tread, 
t withstood the impact 
>f sharp rocks and beach 




at all d 



BFGoodrich 



^"«ST IN RUBBER 



Mere is another example 
of the truck tire develop- 





n r t. a 





Tin i- a w ;i i* < asua!l\ . 

Or ^ \l f Kn'i tin verging *i spurt of growth? 

Tur one thing, tin* capture of Oriental sources 1 ui^ 
r-tinndatcd induction heatin;: for elertroh tic tin plating. 
Tin ran now be spread thinner ami faster. Bui no matter 
how (tun it's spread. it% still tin and if ran still do *ome 
things better than other material- - co\ ering a lol of 
space protectively and cheaply, for instance. 

Some influential economics should <\nhr from flu* 
new reflowing met hods, \n\ time a material ran be 
made t<> do more with b\*s and faster, there are bound 
hi he important market change*. 

Tin and Ucoa Aluminum \ia\c this in common — new 
economics to nfff-r |ma<iineers for making the peace 
more fruitful. In a product-starved world this ahilitv 
to offer juorr for le>s )> a promise of more things for 
morr people and so. of more job* for more people, 

K\er\ business has the responsibility of employing its 
-hare of po>t w ar customers. Industry V future customers 



will he. after all, it-- own employ ecs with its own 

pa\ rhftffcff. 

The ia*k before industry is to explore the potcnliah- 
lies ol all materials, recognizing war-horn abilities and 
economies; then to engineer imagination down to 
particulars, utilizing new and old capabilities to ibe 
utmost, in order to ereate jobs on V-da\ and after. 

Without this i ma*: Sneering, the men who eome 
man diing horn* nmld very well go on walking a 
long time. 

Since the urgent present consumes seven davs a 
week, industry need* to nourish in an eighth day of 
thinking the imagination to engineer for its future. 
I Tua«:ineering flourishes on new things to work with — 
the new finishes, new colors, new strengths, new econ- 
onriee and new applications of Alcoa Aluminum, for a 
few giR>d example*. 

All mim M Company of Amiiuca, 2 12,"> Gulf Build 
ing, Pittsburgh, IVnns\ |\ ania. 




Alcoa Aluminum 
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Germans never had a George Washington 



Germans never won a war for freedom. 

Their nation was born in serfdom. Separate 
German states were united only by the 
brute force of Prussian drillmasters, instead 
of joining together voluntarily for the com- 
mon good of all. 

German industry has never known much 
about free enterprise. It has nearly always 
been part of some military dictator's ma- 
chine. 

That's why Germans don't know much 
about freedom. They have little in the way 
of traditions of brotherhood and democracy 
for which to fight. They never had a George 
Washington. Or a Thomas Jefferson. Or an 
Abraham Lincoln. 

That's why no one in America today 
should count on the German people to rise 

IONS BUSINESS for October, 1943 



against their gangster rulers. Ac least, not 
until we have destroyed the armed might 
of those rulers. 

That's why American industry must work 
harder and harder to kill German soldiers 
, . , with all of the energy, ingenuity and 
patriotism of a free people. 




ETHYL CORPORATION 

Chrysler ltuildin£> New York City 

Our war job h manufacturing Ethyl fluid for im- 
proving the antiknock quality of fighting gasolines 
— and del wring it on time. Ethyl workers have been 
awarded the Army-Navy "E" for "outstanding 
achievement in producing war equipment." 
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DUST 
CONTROL 

Si, BEEN SO 
I IMPORTANT 




I F maximum speed and ef- 
ficiency are to be attained in America's ac- 
celerated production for all-out war, Dust 
Engineering is one of the first essentials in 
Production Planning, Today, AAF Atmos- 
pheric and Process Dust Control Equip- 
ment is protecting materials in process, 
increasing worker efficiency and reducing 
maintenance costs. If you have a trouble 
some or dangerous dust condition in your 
plant, write us. 



Type D Roto-Qnm- 
with air fitter after- 
cleaner for recirculat- 
ing the cleaned air in- 
to the workroom- 
This- type of equip- 
ment i . especially 
suited to use an iso- 
lated or individual 
grinding stands where 
exhaust to the outside 
is impractical. 





Collecting dim caused 
by cleaning magnesium 
casting* presented a 
difficult problem which 
AAF engineers solved 
by precipitating the 
highly innammahle 
dust under liquid, II- 
tu»trafed it 4 type N 
Roto-Oone booth*type 
grinding bench for 
magnesium grinding. 



Send for "AAF in Indut- 
try" t 0 new booh I. i de* 
scribing the complete line of 
AAF equipment . 




J 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 

109 Central Av* r , Loutsviil*, Ky. 

tn Conodo, QartlnQ Bros,, lid., Moofrwo/ 
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IT'S A TOUGH PROVING GROUND 



There's hardly a General 
Motors wheel that isn't whir- 
ring exclusively for war- 
Yes, the heat's really on. And 
while we can't tell you how many 
engines we're building, we can say 
this. You can find General Motors 
Diesels from African deserts to 
Burma jungles — and on the seas 
between. They're in tanks, trucks, 
landing and patrol vessels, trac- 
tors and many other tools of war. 

And although our plants have 
been greatly expanded, and we're 
making these engines at many 



times the prewar rat e, 1 hey're still 
asking for more. 

War's a hard taskmaster and a 
tough proving ground. But when 7. 
the war is won, these enlarged 
production facilities for war's de- 
mands will mean more econom- 
ical power for a better peacetime 
world. 




New eras of transportation follow in 
the foot steps of war* Another new era, 
of transportation fs assured in the 
wake of this war. General Motors 
Diesel Locomotives already are es- 
tablishing new standards. 
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Acoustic wall booth 
makes hearing easy 

Ships of all kinds are carrying a big load 
in the fight toward victory ► And whether 
they're PT boats chasing submarines or big 
cargo liners carrying lend* lease shipments, 
their engine rooms are noisy. The bigger the 
engine, the more power it can provide to 
carry the boat safely f and the noisier it is. 

In order to carry out their duties most effi- 
ciently, ship engineers need a quick and 
easy means of communication with other 
officers on the vessel. Yet engine room noise 
makes it difficult to use telephones. 

Burgess engineers had an answer to this 
problem. They had developed a small ** scout'* 
model telephone booth which can be mount* 
ed on the engine room wall. This booth is 
constructed like the well-known Acoust i- Bool h 
found in many office buildings and other 
noisy locations. It provides a quiet spot in an 
engine room so that telephone conversations 
can be carried on without misunderstanding. 
At the same time, its small size makes it easy to 
locate conveniently in crowded engine rooms 
— important on many small naval vessels. 

BURGESS PIONEERING in acoustic develop- 
ment has produced many other quieting de- 
vices. Over 20 years* experience has made it 
possible for the Acoustic Division to success- 
fully engineer products ranging from exhaust 
silencers to acoustic ceilings for restaurants. 
Why not write us of your noise difficulties? 
Acoustic Division engineers may already have 
worked out the solution to your problem* 



BURfiESS 

Yfccudue 



lea 



DIVISION 

[castle QMsIm, ftyrcttt Bittir/ Ci., 21! 7- P W. If Kit SU CMciei II 



TZlJUpA/ the 
Editor's 



Good news is no news 

WE WERE knee deep in rough proofs 
of the article on war profits (page 28) 
when an industrialist friend walked into 
the office. We read to him the para- 
graphs referring to congressional at- 
tacks on "war profiteers," and he re- 
marked there was plenty of testimony 
on the other side, but that the public 
never heard about it. Headlines deal only 
With the exceptional, sensational cases, 
he contended. 

On his suggestion we sent out for a 
copy of a supplemental report made by 
the House naval affairs committee in 
connection with its investigation of the 
defense program. Herewith a quotation 
from that report: 

It must not be assumed that all govern- 
ment contractors are receiving excessive 
profits on their war contracts; such is far 
from the case, In fact, after surveying 
over 25,000 Navy Department contracts 
through the medium of various types of 
questionnaires, which contracts involve 
almost $5.000 p 000 t 000 t the committee is of 
the opinion that 95 per cent of war con- 
tractors are doing an honest and effective 
job and receiving only fair and reasonable 
profits. The other 5 per cent of war con- 
tractors, however, appear to be taking ad- 
vantage of the war situation and to be 
receiving excessive. profits. 

In fairness, it should be stated that 
many contractors that have received ex- 
cessive profits have done so through in- 
advertence — that is t the original cost esti- 
mates under their contracts were improp- 
erly calculated, thus returning a very 
much larger profit than was anticipated. 
Many of these contractors have volun- 
tarily reduced their profits when the situ- 
ation was called to their attention, either 
through direct refunds or reducing the 
prices on future deliveries. In addition, 
subsequent orders for the articles wherein 
large profits were realized have been ad- 
justed to reduce the profits to a fair and 
reasonable return. 

"You see/' said our industrialist 
friend, "there isn't a headline in the 
whole quotation." 

You never con tell 

THE DIAPER shortage will soon be 
over. The War Production Board is up- 
ping diaper production 64 per cent. 
Thank you, Donald Nelson — and we are 
thinking in this case not of mothers and 



babies, but of the optical industry. 

You never know in what unexpected 
quarters a restriction or shortage may 
show up. The Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company discloses that a lack of diapers 
has hampered its war work. The com- 
pany uses a type of lint-free cloth, com- 
monly made into diapers, for wiping and 
polishing lenses. While lintless, the cloth 
will absorb the evidences of washing and 
handling lens surfaces. More diapers 
thus mean clearer lenses in bomb sights 
and such. 

Sweet are the uses of industrial di- 
versity ! 

It's "profit-and-loss 11 

OUR neighbor's small son acquired a 
newspaper route a few weeks ago and 
faithfully hopped out of bed every morn- 
ing at 5 to serve his customers, rain or 
shine, seven days a week. His father sat 
down with him one evening to check over 
his accounts. He warned the youngster 
that he must keep closer track of his 
new orders, his vacation "starts and 
stops/' and his collections. Otherwise the 
boy might wind up the month in the red. 

"Why, dad!" expostulated the boy. 
"You don't mean to say there's a way I 
can lose money in this business, do 
you?" 

The lad was making a profound dis- 
covery — namely, that it's the "proflt- 
and-loss" system, not just the "profit" 
system. A good many well- mean ers in 
high places have yet to learn this im- 
portant fact. They never speak of "risk- 
capital," and one might gather from 
their pontificates that profits are auto- 
matic, like putting a nickel in a juke 
box and getting a tune. Our neighbor's 
boy could teach them something about 
this— any morning they'd like to get up 
at 5 o'clock and trudge up and down the 
street in the rain. 

The mail goes through 

THE White House helped deliver our 
mail the other day. A Chicago business 
friend wrote us a letter and although he 
knew our office is just across the park 
from the domocile of presidents, he 
wasn't sure of the street number. So he 
wrote on the envelope "Nation's Busi- 
ness. Washington, D. C, near the W r hite 
House." The postman never faltered; 
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"Let me tell you 
about my Operation 



MAYBE you think a freight car doesn't know how it feels to 
have a lot of doctors go to work on it. But let me tell you 
about my operation. 

"I had been working day and night, carrying the extra war 
burdens, when all of a sudden I lost the old pep. You know, felt 
listless, slowed down, and not able to keep up with the fast pace 
of today. 

"It didn't take the Erie car doctors long to diagnose my case* 
They cut me open and found some of my framework needed 
replacing. And did they do a job on mef I'm back on the job now 
— feeling 20 years younger/* 

Many freight cars are back on the job now serving the coun- 
try* r kinks to the skill of the car repair men. By rebuilding and 
repairing cars, the Erie is able to maintain good service to its 
customers as well as haul the increasing war loads. 

For in war as in peace, the first thought of Erie men is to 
provide fast, safe, dependable transportation. It's the men who 

make the Erie. 



just marched right up the 
handed us the letter. 

The real article 



steps and 



EVERY once in a while somebody cheers 
us up by stepping out of the fog of ab- 
stractions about post-war planning, to 
offer the public a look at something real 
— something that can be bought and 
sold and add to life's enjoyment, come a 
happier day. 

A number of industries have afforded 
previews of items they plan to make 
and sell after the war. One of the most 
recent in this field, Servel, Inc., is dem- 
onstrating a new a 11 -year gas air con- 
ditioning unit which it proposes to put 
on the market when the wur ends. 
Market outlets are being lined up. Per- 
sonnel is being trained to sell, install and 
promote the product. Meanwhile, the 
Company is wholly engaged in making 
war materials. 

Post-war planning, t paraphrase a 
quotation often heura in Washington, is 
of two kinds: the kind you can kick with 
your feet, and the kind you can crumple 
in your hand. This is the kind you can 
kick with your feet. 

Figurative figures 

WE ARE intrigued by almost anything 
Vice President Wallace does these days. 
The latest mental titillation stems from 
a penciled correction which he had made 
in the text of his Detroit speech, a copy 
of which reached our hands following 
its delivery, 

"Labor is beginning to do its part in 
enlightening the public/' the Vice Pres- 
idential text sajd, "It is beginning to 
make crystal clear that 99 per cent of 
labor has coop* *ated 100 per cent with 
our government in the war effort." 

What stimulated our editorial hor- 
mones was that the Vice President had 
crossed out the figure "99" in his per- 
centage of labor co-operation, and had 
written in with blue pencil the figure 
"97." Our mind went 'round and 'round 
as to what had happened. Did the Vice 
President figure 99 per cent of labor co 
operation before all the outlying pre 
cincta were heard from ? Does he keep I 
daily tabulation on cooperation between 
labor and government, and If so. on what 
day and at what hour did he freeze the 
figure of his Detroit speech ? If it was ! 
per cent when the speeeh was writter 
but only 97 per cent when delivered 
what is the cooperation figure today' 
And let's not overlook the fractions. 



23,578 fWICHT TRAINS DWIY 

1,408,964 FRftGHT CARS DAILY 

■ * 

25,000,000 MCI TONS DAILY 

E * 

AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 



THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 




Who said it? 

A READER has sent us the following 
quotation and nsks us who aaid it: 

The burdens of prosperity and progre* 
are borne by a few creative spirits 
enduring endless labor to bring accor 
phshmcnt out of the indifference of na- 
ture and the indolence of man. . . . The 
inert mass of humanity Imagines it has 
made and can command the miracles of 
the modern world in which it lives, though 
in truth it Is but the dumb beneficiary 
of the daring of industry, the sacrifice 
and tho insight of a mere handful of for- 
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gotten men who carry It on their backs. 
I By destroying them it will some day de- 
| stroy itself. 

We've turned our library upside down 
id inside out, but can't identify the 
uthor. Can any of our readers give us a 
clue? 

Precept by example 

THE Senator from West Virginia, Mr. 
Kilgore, let fly the other day at critics 
of the government's handling of the 
food problem. These critics, he avowed, 
were playing cheap partisan politics. 
They were even calling meetings. Hoov- 

| erism, he declared, "will mark these 

1 meetings," He added: 

There will be no constructive practical 
p suggestions. There will be much destruc- 
r tive and divisive (sic) criticism. Our gov- 
I ernment will, if possible, be torn asunder 
I on these platforms and our Allies will be 
I the butt of demagogic charges. No good 
I purpose will be served. The time has come 
1 for calm, dispassionate consideration of 
I the role of this nation in the international 
I food picture. , . . 



Good suggestion, senator. Let's all get 
together and try it sometime. 



Grief ahead! 

WE'VE JUST had an inkling of a new, 
and probably .serious, turn in Washing- 
ton's conduct of the war. A leading pub- 
lisher of dictionaries informs us the gov- 
ernment is now taking 30 per cent of his 
output, and he's having to ration his 
dealers. This could mean either ( A-7163- 
4B9) that the government is looking up 
longer words to put in its directives and 
questionnaires, or (B-8CL2-968) is try- 
ing to decipher the meaning of those 
it has already written. Our staff is in- 
vestigating; we may have a 4 'rationale" 
on it for you later. 

The bird in the bush 

EVERY American, says Secretary Ickes 
in a recent article, is worth $89,000. This 
figure, he says, represents the share of 
each of our 135,000,000 citizens in the 
nation's physical assets, which he values 
at exactly 12 trillions and 23 billions of 
dollars. Practically all of this huge 
wealth is underground, the Secretary 
adds, coal alone accounting for 9 tril- 
lions and 980 billions of the total. This, 
he says, is his answer to the "poor 
mouths" who fear the national debt is 
getting so big that we may leave the 
next generation "with nothing but an 
overdraft that cannot be honored," 

Taking the Secretary at his word, we 
dashed down to our bank, thrust a copy 
of his article at the Vice President in 
charge of Small Loans, and offered to 
assign our share to the bank in return 
for a loan of $89,000 or any part there- 
of* The banker looked at us with a round 
eye and went to lunch* 

Now it seems that the Secretary may 
have had a similar jolt, for he has writ- 
ten a second article in which he says 
that coal mining companies themselves 
"can't go to their bankers and borrow 
money for such investments (capital 




€i They give their lives 

yOU tend yOUr dollars*' . » « is more than a 
slogan in a campaign for dollar- lo lnu k up our fighting men, 
IT* the war cry of an aroused home front. Il echoes iit the 
conscience of every patriotic American, It touches the heart as 
well as the pocket hook of all of us who want to speed the day 
of Victory, Revise your htid^ct now to buy 
more War Bonds and Stamps — 
and hold them. 




CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 
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Flax, "jack of all trades". . . 




supplies enough straw to make • • 




paper for 180 billion cigarettes • • • 




via the Main Street of the Northwest ! 



An important new use has been found for 
(he amazing flax plant. Long a source of 
dozens of necessities and comforts — from 
coarse rope 10 finest cloth, from paint base 
to cattle feed — flax is today going into (he 
manufacture of American cigarette paper- 
Use of clean flax straw from Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana, instead of 
European rags formerly used, gives smok- 



ers a superior product and farmers cash 
for what was a waste before (he war. Vast 
fields of flax in (he territory served by 
Northern Pacific grow nearly (hree*fourths 
of Americans fiber — enough to make pa- 
per for more than ISO billion cigarettes. 

In '43 as in '42, this important crop will 
roll to market over the Northern Pacific 
Railway — Main Street of the Northwest. 




K'2 



MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 



improvements) because the bankers 
won't lend money on diminishing assets, 
or on a business of which a considerable 
segment is inevitably heading toward 

bankruptcy/' 

Now we don't know where we are at. 
Do we or do we not have 9 trillions and 
980 billions of dollars worth of coal? 
And if so, what have coal companies, 
diminishing assets, and even John L. 
Lewis got to do with our $d9,000 share 
of the 10 trillions or. to be exact, the £ 
trillions and 980 billions of our wealth? 

Business opportunity? 

THIS want ad has appeared several 
times in the Kansas City Star: 

SELLING ESTATE 
773 aerrs on paved highway 26 mites 
southeast from downtown K. C. 300 
acres leaped eza and blue grass pas- 
ture; balance cultivation* produc- 
tive land. Modern 6-room house, 
electricity, tenant house, barns, also 
another set farm improvements. 
Taxes 60 cents per acre: govern- 

WENT PAYMENT TWICE THE AMOUNT 

ok taxes. Price $75 an acre. 

We furnish the text. You write the 

sermon — it's your money. 



We omgot a pun 



FELLOW with a deplorable pench 
for the lowest form of wit asked us 
whether we knew that the Allied Mili- 
tary Government of Occupied Territorie 
was dropping the last two words of i 
title, becoming AMG, instead of AMGO 
The reason, he said, was that in th 
bright new world ahead there were to 
be no more "have" and "have not" na 
tions: only "AMGOT" and "AM*TOT 
GOT" countries. The name was change 
to avoid confusion, he said, as we handed 
him his hat. 

Getting the right start 

FAIRCHILD Aircraft, at Burlingto 
North Carolina, discovered that 80 pe 
cent of its employment turnover w 
coming from new employees who qui 
within 30 days after starting" to work. 
Personnel officials learned that many of 
these were simply ill at ease in a strange 
environment where they felt they didn't 
belong. 

The remedy was simple, and it cut th 
turnover by 50 per cent. The company 
opened "induction courses." New work* 
ers were taken through the plants, in- 
troduced to fellow workers, manufactur- 
ing and assembly processes were ex- 
plained, and questions were invited 
about the countless details which some- 
times bewilder men and women who 
have never done factory work. 

The armed services — and many civil- 
ian branches of government — make sim- 
ilar efforts to put new employees at their 
ease and familiarize them with their sur- 
roundings before they start to work. 

Good in all tongues 

WHILE checking up for our story on 
Japan ( page 23 ) we had occasion to call 
at an embassy in Washington. There we 
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Enlarged close-up of two p&FVetain insutaiing plates. The left, ant rented, is 
mode Useless by a film of water* The right, treated with C-K Dri-fdm. repels 
the water, and the three remaining drop* will roll off if th<> plate is tipped. 



How to cure a Flying Radio's LARYNGITIS 




THERE USED TO BE a lot of trouble, 
every time an American pilot in a 
dogfight dropped a radio set 20,000 
feet* Not crash trouble, for in the 
eases we're talking about I he radio 
was in the plane aud the piloL pulled 
out of the dive. 

But sometimes the radio hist il> 
voice. For the sudden plunge from 
cold to wanner air produced condensa- 
tion of moisture — like the fog that 
collects on your glasses when yon conk- 
indoors on a winters daw A film of 
moisture formed on the radio's in- 
sulators: the film let the electricity 
leak away; the radio quit dead! And 
that was had — since a modern fighting 
plane depends almost as much on its 
radio as it does on its willg8< 

Hut not so long ago General Electric 
scientists found a way around this diffi- 
culty* For if a porcelain insulator is 
exposed, for just a few seconds, to the 



vapor of a composition called (i-E 

I )ri -film— then the whole nature of 
the insulator's surface is changed. 

I I looks just the same, hut moisture 
doesn't gather un\ longer in a conduct- 
ing film. Instead, it collects in isolated 
droplets that don*L bother the radio 
a bit. The set keeps right on talking. 

Today the voices of most military 
radios are being safeguarded by treat- 
ing their insulators >v i I li G-K I >> i-filrn, 
\nd the research that cures a radio's 
laryngitis is the same kind that has 
licked the problems of the Lurho-supcr- 
charger, and lias packed the driving 
power of a destroyer into turbines not 
much bigger than a couple of trunks. 
li s the kind of research we're count' 
ing on, tomorrow, to turn the dis- 
coveries of wartime into peacetime 
products we can all use. Grttcral Klvc- 
trie Cb», Schenectady. ;\. 1. 



The best lnv»*»menl In th* 
world is in this country's 
furure. BUY WAR BONDS 



GENERAL m ELECTRIC 



DEAR THE GENERAL ELECHUC RADIO PROCRAMft: THE "llOCR OF CIHBM** SUNDAY 10 P.M. EWT, Mh 
"TUE WORLD TODAY" JJEWfe, WEEKDAYS 6: 15 P.M EWT, CBS 
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War traffic keeps her busier than ever but she manages to 
keep calm and pleasant. 

She still has "The Voice With A Smile" even when the lights 
are thick on the Long Distance switchboard and the circuits are 
crowded. Even when she has to ask you to — 

"Please limit your call to 5 minutes. Others are waiting* 99 

Thai's to help everybody get better service and you couldn't 
ask for a better reason than that. 



Ill I I 111 I imiom svvii m f jSl , 
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met an American girl who told us, with 
a touch of despair, that she'd been trying 
to learn a few simple words of greeting 
in the language of her foreign employ- 
ers. She heard one difficult phrase used 
so often around the office that she as- 
sumed it meant "how do you do," so she 
practised it bet ore her mirror and then 
began greeting her colleagues with it 
every morning. The day we talked with 
her she had just been informed that 
the phrase meant * 4 excess profits tax/' 
and she was crestfallen. 

We. reflected on the bus back to the 
office that, after all, "excess profits tax" 
is a rather appropriate greeting in 
Washington, in English or any other 
language. It should be followed by some- 
thing like "I want to teli you about my 
operation." Mr. Churchill might consider 
this in connection with Basic English. 

What! Say that again! 

THE Governor of Texas was indignant. 
Before him lay a hill just passed by the 
state legislature authorizing the super* 
intendent of state penitentiaries to re- 
ceive from the U. S. Treasury a bounty 
of two cents a pound on sugar produced 
by Texas convict farms. The Governor 
ripped off a message to the legislature, 
saying, in part: 

It is hardly decent to suppose that no 
measure is too monstrous for popular 
credulity when it embraces a proposition 
to dispense money under the name of 
"bounty" among the citizens. Insidious 
and deceptive as such methods usually 
are, no one can deny that at the heart of 
them is corruption. By this means the 
government collects money to the impov- 
erishment of the masses by which to 
gratify the greed of the favorite classes. 
Toleration of it by a free people finds sup- 
port only in their ignorance. Lay bare the 
truth so they can understand it, and their 
self-respect and honesty will support the 
hand that strikes it down. 

The Governor was J. H. Hogg. The 
year, 1892. 

Credit the home folk 

WITHIN the next few months, it is an- 
nounced, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will start issuing ration coupons 
without expiration dates. Undated cou- 
pons will be spent when needed, and 
change will be taken in tokens repre- 
senting the difference between the cou- 
pons and the point value of the article 
purchased. 

Leader of the drive to eliminate the 
expiration date was Clarence A. Jack- 
son, executive vice president of the In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce, now 
serving as Indiana director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. Mr. Jackson argued 
that coupon expiration dates encouraged 
hoarding and created "runs" on rationed 
commodities just before coupon periods 
expired, thus increasing consumption 
He encouraged Civilian Defense person- 
nel and others to write letters to OP A 
officials, urging a change in the rules. 

To the credit of OPA, this suggestion 
from the "grass roots" was sympathet- 
ically and quickly considered in Wash- 
ington. 




New 
Services 

^VICTORY 



Worm - ., in the W AC and WAVES, the SPARs, MARINES 
and WASP . - . are performing services essential to victory. 

New services in the realm of Imuiirinjr are essential, too. 

Victory can't be bought with money ■ . . but it can't be won 
without it. 

American industries are working miracles but there are still 
thousands of concerns that are not producing all they can 
. , . as fast as they can . * . probably because they lack ade- 
quate financing. 

MORE CASH . , . MORE PROTECTION 

Any manufacturer or wholesaler whose chief bar to great it 
production and sales is lack of operating cash, will gel. prompt 
and hearty response in a request for information about, our 
new and broader financing services. 

We can engineer a financing plan to make practical use of 
all your inactive capital dollars , . . and there are probably 
far more of them than you realize. 

FINANCING, WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 

We will set up a plan to put that inactive capital to work 
without red tape or restrictions, or interference with manage- 
ment, and with limited liability to you . . . one of the excep- 
tional new features of our service you should certainly in- 
vestigate. 

If you want to do a bigger and more profit able business, let 
us analyze your needs and work out a plan for you. 

Commercial Credit Company 

Baltimore 

Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORC THAN $68,00 0,000 
Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignta free on request. 
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INSURANCE 




On October 8, 1S71. i~ T 4v :> tuMint!- in the main butlneM and 
residential reetmni of Chicago were destroyed in a fire which started, 
mmt people *jy t when Mrs. 0*Lear>'t cow kicked aver a lantern in 
i \\ r * Side iurn. Properly lowes amounted Id £196,000,000. Corn- 



funic* in tlie Fire Association Group took the claims ag;im»t them ill 
stride . ■ . settled (he moat immediate ones at early ai two or three 
days aftrr the fire ■ . , which was one of* (he reattmi why Cb*t*gQMM 
were able to rebuild their City 10 *}uukl\. 



I9U — OCTOBER hath il day> 



'Increase your income; incest in War Bonds!" 



ASTRONOMICAL 
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193<r beginning of the end. of N. R. A. — retirement of Hugh Johnson. 
1878, Scotland's City of Glasgow Bank closed -liabiii tics. 550.000,000. 
16S6, death of Mylcs Standish, Pilgnm military leader. 

If you're tincc rtain about the adequacy of your plant coverage, p^y safe — see your 
Fire Insurance Agent or Broker today! 

1905, Wrights made first long distance airpliiie flight. 24 l ^ mis. 

First Quarter, 4:10 P.M., E, W. 7"- 1683, 1 German inivc<j PKiU, 
*J 18S3 f ]amc5 Whitcomb RiLv, famoos Hoostcr poet, horn. 
18 40 t sclf-actitig "mule" for cotton machine* patented. 

Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement). 1872, Boston's tigge^t fire vifxrl out property 

TTortfi $80,000,000. Comparatively few owners completely covered! 

IMS, United States Naval Academy at Annapolis opened. 

1928, Graf Zeppelin flew Fried nch&hifcn-Lakxhurst 4 days. 

COLUMBUS DAY. 1915. Edith Civdl. British Red Cross Nurse, tsccntcd. 

^ Full Moan, 9:23 A.M., E. W, T. 1866, Qnckc f:re-250O bttildings lost. 

~ Hou> about your neu> buildings, ncb> machines? Are they insured against fire ? 
If not, take advantage of the lou) rates being quoted today, and cover them nou>f 
1917, Mata Hari, Dutch dancer, shot is spy. 

1725, first New York City newspaper appeared, 1859, John Brown's raid. 
1775, Falmouth ' Portland , Maine, burned by British. 
1867, Alaska putclu&ed from Russia for $7,200,000. 

Protect yourself from losses due to inadequate coverage — hate your fire insurance 
policies checked regularly. Set your Agent or Broker today f 

ff Last Quarter, 9:42 P. Af,, £. W. T, 1926, Cub* hurricane, 600 killed. 

t 1805, Lord Nelson killed it Battle of Trafalgar. 
1806, Thomas Sheraton, English furniture designer, cabinet maker, died* 
MHlj Winston Churchill became First Lord of British Admiralty. 
1931, official opening of George Washington Bridge, N. Y. C. 
1415, Battle of Agintourt. 

191 5, American debut of Eva Lc Callicnnc. stage great. 

1940, Italian aircraft ittick Greece. 1858, Teddy Roosevelt born. 

a New Moon, 9:59 P. M. t E. IV. T. 1886, Stituc of Liberty unveiled. 

1811, U.S. Engine Co. organized—Utcr affiliated Fire Association. 
1768, first Methodist Church in America dedicated. 
Hallowe'en. 1517, Luther theses nailed on Wittenberg church door. 



OBSERVATION for October: 
MORAL for October: 



It nuur insurance coverage 11 b^ied 00 pre-war replacement C(»ta t it ia probably inadequate 
—Very inadequate — today. Fur building eoirj arc much higher now than be tore the war. 

iVnici t VMurtelf from lo«e* , . . *ec vour Agent or Broker todjv. 



FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 

Fire AtSOciation of Phtladtlphia Lumbermen t Inturance Company 

//it- Ke/ijnce Insurance Company tY** -\M Philadelphia National Inturance Company 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 

lYMBot. of aecviiiTV 1*1 wet nit 
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upHecdld BURNS... 

torn PROTECTS FLYING FINGERS 



Oo-CALLF.D ''precision gloves'* which 
enable our Hvers to handle instruments 
and maps without freezing their fingers' 
when flying at high altitudes or in sub- 
zero weather, are made of rayon, a rela- 
tively new use for this fiber. 

These gloves were originated to protect 
aviators' hands against "cold burn" and 
freezing which previously developed 
when it was necessary to remove the heavy 
lined gloves ordinarily worn in order ro 
make delicate adjustments or handle in- 
struments requiring full use of the fingers-. 
During normal flying, the heavy gloves 
are still worn over the inner pair of rayon 
precision gloves. 

The protective value of the rayon 
gloves was dramatically demonstrated re- 
cently when a parachute jump was made 
from 40,200 feet— the highest on record 
in this country. 

As the parachutist left the plane, the 
jerk caused bv his parachute opening 
threw off both of his heavy gloves and the 
rayon glove on his left hand. As a result, 
his left hand was frost-bitten when he 
reached the ground. His right hand, how - 
ever, protected by the ray on glove, was 
unaffected by the freezing temperature of 
the air through w hich he passed during 
the first pare of his descent. 

This is another example of the way in 
which rayon fibers . . . developed during 
the peacetime years . . . are contributing tu 
the Nation's war effort. Through continu- 
ous research, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion is not only developing new uses for 
fibers already in existence, but is creating 
new fibers and new uses for these fibers 
which will be uf benefit to all America. 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 

Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Siiles Offices: New York i ( N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
★ BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ★ 



♦Rec.u.s.riLOn. 



Copr. 1D4 3- American Vlscono Corp. 
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MANAGEMENT'S 

A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 



HERE'S HOW POSTWAR THINKING IN WPB IS 
shaping up — 

These tentative conclusions have been 
reached in quiet planning sessions: 

1 — War production should be terminated 
immediately, not tapered off, when war 
ends, 

2 — Quick partial payment should be 
made to contractors by government on 
cancellation of contracts, with final 
settlement later, so reconversion may 
proceed without delay. 

3 — War workers laid off during recon- 
version process should receive t ime- 
off compensation, at government cost. 

4 — If necessary, government should 
take over, promptly pay, subcontractors' 
claims, offer reconversion loans to 
prime or subcontractors. 

Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones high- 
lights another postwar industrial 
problem saying federal expen- 
ditures for plants and facilities 
now total $25 billion:;. 

This vast new industrial empire in- 
cludes 1,500 plants "and must function 
(after war) if we are to gain our na- 
tional goal of the fullest possible em- 
ployment and production," Jones con- 
tends. 

► Watch for sharp argument' from both 
sides of the Atlantic on postwar mer- 
chant shipping issues. 

British shipping interests — which 
get close cooperation from their govern- 
ment — are campaigning for restoration 
immediately at the close of war of pre- 
war merchant tonnage ratios among Allied 
Nations. 

American operators, individually so 
far, protest this plan. 

Twice, they point out, the U. S. has 
been caught short of ships f both naval 
and merchant, in time of war. 



Twice the U. S. has had to plunge in- 
to huge shipbuilding programs to pro- 
duce vessels for routes sailed during 
peace by the British, they contend. 

This takes great quantities of man- 
power and materials when they are need- 
ed badly elsewhere. 

At war's start the British navy was 
twice the size of the U. S. fleet, her 
merchant marine was three times larger 
than America's. 

But wartime U. S. production will have 
almost exactly reversed this propor- 
tion by war's end, shipping men say. 

"We have to assume the shipping re- 
sponsibility during war, we should keep 
it during peace and be better prepared 
next time," is the position of several 
American operators. 

Pivotal point: First carriers to ply 
the world trade routes when hostilities 
cease will be best established, most 
likely to hold the trade. 

Unless U. S. government refuses to 
release ships there will be a race be- 
tween nations for the trade routes. 

^Don't underestimate the seriousness 
of the coal supply situation. 

Fact is, U. S. is nearly 30 million 
tons short of this year's goal — an 
amount just about equal to produc- 
tion lost during the coal strike. 

Equally important point is that de- 
liveries have been running two weeks be- 
hind schedule since the strike. 

Urgent need to stock up war plants 
served by Great Lakes and other water- 
ways before the winter freeze brought 
Secretary Ickes 1 order limiting domes- 
tic coal deliveries. 

Unless both production and deliveries 
catch up to schedule the already heavily 
overburdened railroads will get another 
t err if ic overload. 

Retail yards — which serve homes — are 
last on Ickes' delivery priority list* 

"A desperate situation" are words 
used by an Ickes aide in describing the 
over-all coal picture. 

Shortages are developing rapidly 
in retail outlets. One midwest 
dealer is able to get enough coal 
to operate only one of his nine 
yards. 

► Christmas gift buying is 90 per cent 
unplanned, impractical, wasteful, ac- 
cording to several WPB staff members. 

They call it w f rivolity , " want to de- 
glamorize this year's holiday. Other 
members don't. So there is another 
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little controversy within VVPB * 

The de-glamorisers would urge mar 
facturers, distributors, retailers to 
refrain from all holiday sales promo- 
tion except that directed solely toward 
the sale of war bonds. Treasury natural- 
ly likes that idea, 

Christmas-as-usual, those opposing it 
argue, would waste manpower, materials. 
Those who disagree maintain that: 

With the country's war workers war- 
rich, it would not be possible to 
hold down holiday sales. 

And since critical materials are not 
reachin g retail outlets, these markets 
threaten no drain. 

WPH's final position has not yet 
been determined. 

There will be plenty on the shelves 
early in the buying season, most in 
apparel, textile, glass, pottery, wood, 
other non-critical lines. 

Bottleneck will be in retail person- 
nel — there won't be enough of it to 
handle holiday crowds, retailers fear. 

Hut either way, do your Christmas 
shopping early. 

► S« faces winter with a good stock 
of civilian clothing on hand, more in 
sight. 

Raw wool shipments from Australia 
have exceeded expectations. Army has 
lowered its demands on cotton. 

Stores asked not to press textile 
sales have cooperated. 

All of which pushes clothes rationing 
farther away. 

► Administration's currently under- 
ground campaign to revive the Guffey 
Coal Act — the "little NKA" — will break 
out into the open this fall. 

Although quiet so far, the movement 
is gaining strength. 

Behind it are the administration's 
reform ideology boys, John L. 
Lewis, and the old Bituminous Coal 
Division's 1,200 former employees. 

These former employees have scattered 
into other federal bureaus since 
the division died with expiration of 
the act last August 23. 

Also lending support are a few coal 
mine operators, apprehensive of destruc- 
tive price situations after the war. 

Administration wants it revived be- 
cause it would give government a big 
measure of control over the entire in- 
dustry. 

Reformers want it for the same reason, 



plus the fact that it opens the way to- 
ward control over other fuels, perhaps 
other industries. 

Organised labor wants it because it 
would fix minimum coal prices, there- 
fore guarantee minimum wage levels. 

Former coal division employees want 
it so they may have their old peace- 
time jobs of controlling something when 
the war is over. 

Many mine operators, organisations 
opposed to federal controls, will battle 
the revival. 

The fight promises to be close. Ways 
and means committee vote in rejecting 
extension of the measure last spring 
was 13 to 11. 

Now the administration is writing a 
new bill , hoping to get it before an- 
other committee. 



^Steamship operators who want 
line rights will find a strong 
salty, highly-regarded Admiral 
S. Land, U. S. Maritime Commis 
chairman. 

Civil Aeronautics Board has 
against such combinations, has 
that the Civil Aeronautics Act 
prohibits them. 

It also has ordered American 
Lines to separate itself from 
service it now operates to and 
Europe. 



air- 
ally in 



Emory 
sion 

ruled 
held 
of 1938 



Export 
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Land contends the steam lines' 
traffic and weather organisations 
offer natural^ economic tieup with 
air operations. 

He thinks the law should be made 
clear, will advocate it, friends say. 

► Industrial executives deep in man- 
power troubles call this problem the 
worst muddle of the war. 

Insiders say War Manpower Commission 
can't agree even on where shortages 
exist, a point preliminary to working 
out ways of meeting them. 

Example often cited is farm labor. 
Many WMC staff members, persons in close 
contact with them say, still argue 
sharply over whether the widely dis- 
cussed farmhand shortage is real. 

Agriculture organisation leaders have 
no doubt. They say it is getting more 
acute daily. 

Meanwhile, manpower shortages are 
said to be cutting output in several 
lines, with no lasting solutions in 
sight. 

Most critical areas include northwest 
shipbuilding and aircraft centers, 
western copper districts, western and 
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:ern railroads, gulf coast 
shipyards. 

At the same time New York's surplus 
labor remains idle, Cleveland and other 
points are reported to have "balanced" — 
ample — labor supplies. 

Industrial executives who leave WMC 
in despair and reach War Mobilisation 
Director Byrnes, report they are told 
sharply to go back to WMC Director 
McNutt, do what he tells them to do. 

► Lumbermen blast the Wallgren forest 
regulation bill as another step toward 
giving federal government powerful , 
centralised control over industry. 



It would give the secretary of agri- 
culture, advised by a president- 
appointed board, broad regulatory 
power over privately-owned timbe r 
land. 



States' rights advocates are joining 
lumber operators in a heavy campaign 
against it. The measure was introduced 
in Congress in July. 

Agriculture's Chief Forester Lyle F. 
Watts says Forestry Service did not 
request the measure. 

^Washington's wage policies — not lack 
of contracts — are squeezing the nation's 
smaller industrials out of war work, 
observers report. 

Scores of plants employing from a 
dozen to several hundred men on criti- 
cally-needed war work are forced to cur- 
tail operations, these observers say. 

Here ' s what happens : 

Labor in a newly-opened government- 
owned plant demands wages equal to those 
paid elsewhere for similar work. 

Because similar work has not been 
done in the community, rates paid in 
larger, higher cost industrial areas 
are asked. 

Government allows the higher rates. 

Privately-owned plants in the same 
community usually are working on sub- 
contracts, won on a bid basis. 

If they boost wages they lose money. 
If they don't they lose employees 
who, with government approval, may 
go after the higher paying jobs. 

Executives of smaller firms so af- 
fected who try to raise wage rates to 
hold employees or complete contracts on 
hand, have waited as long as 11 months 
for government action on their applica- 
tions. 

Meanwhile the employees, and in some 
cases the war contracts, go elsewhere. 



Lack of little parts lays up big 
machines, farmers complain. 

A corn picker, for example, may be 
already to go — except for replacement 
of a worn-out carburetor part, without 
which the entire machine is useless- 
Observers in close touch with farm 
problems say this one is spreading as 
difficulty in obtaining maintenance 
parts grows. 

TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY: War Food Admin- 
istration calls for a 17 per cent cut 
in next spring's hog production because 
of the food shortage. ... Rig Bill 
Jef f ers, ex-rubber csar, is riding the 
Union Pacific rails, looking for trouble 
and settling it on the spot. He calls 
executives who remain in their offices 
"panty waist operat ors" . . . . Army officers 
say one big difficulty in settling can- 
celled contracts promptly is that con- 
tractors delay filing claims, . . , Agri- 
culture Secretary Wickard advocates 
more comfortable clothing for men.... 
Navy officers put off buying the new 
slate gray uniform in the hope that 
Admiral King, who designed it, will get 
another idea. .Women workers in a 
Philadelphia arsenal are assigned 350 
pounds of rouge a year. They use it in 
polishing processes ... .Native Egyptian 
boys are taught to be skilled motor 
mechanics in seven weeks by Army Ser- 
vice Forces schools. .. .Ask General Mar- 
shall about the manpower problem — he 
had to paint his own garage because he 
could find no one else to do it.... If 
each artillery shell produced in the 
U. S. were to account for an Axis 
soldier the war would end this month — 
present production rate is 18,0*00,000 
rounds monthly .... Coal mine operators 
resent Secret a ry I ekes ' attempt, in a 
magazine article, to pin coal strike 
blame on them. "Alibi," they say, 
pointing out that he is solid fuels 
coordinator, and preventing it was his 
job.... Rain caught Donald Nelson in an 
open air restaurant, so he grabbed his 
plate, finished dinner in the kitchen. 
...WPB officials who worry about the 
effect of postwar talk on present pro- 
duction were jarred by Henry Wallace's 
nomination of President Roosevelt as 
world peace board chairman, made "as 
peace draws near" ... .Fastest moving 
parts of an airplane are its propeller 
tips — which lose efficiency when they 
approach the speed of sound, 12 miles a 
minute. ... OPA estimates that its pro- 
jected new system of ration tokens will 
save government more than $3,000,000, 
retailers $35,000,000 in clerical and 
other costs. 
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At down on airport* in Newfound- 
land, or on combat fields tucked 
into Sicilian hills, the Army's 
bombers get a high-octane "break - 
fail" from huge 10-wheeled Reos. 
These khaki giants grew out of 
Reo i 39 year* of specialized skill 
in building better trucks — skill thai 
will give a peaceful America its best 
truck transportation. 

REO MOTORS, INC. 

lofiirng. Michigan 



AMERICA'S TOUGHEST TRUCK 
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The Moral of Italy 



hr IS the lesson of history that no government 
can endure, no ail ministration prevail, no eco- 
nomic or social system succeed, if it violates the 
moral sense of the people. Nor if it emphasises, 
even with their mandate, a material well-being 
at the expense of the spiritual. 

Any National Plan, to be successful, therefore, 
must, not he open to a challenge as to its essential 
fairness and soundness. 

Overnight, I he Italian people made Mussolini, 
one-time Socialist leader, a dictator. They did 
not call him a dictator, nor did he. They, with 
the House of Savoy, gave him great powers in an 
emergency to do something for them. He prom- 
ised relief and security to 40.000.001) Italians, 
discouraged by depression and disorder. He 
inarched to Rome under the banner of "order." 
lie would prohibit strikes and riots under drastic 
penalties. lie would fix prices and wages and 
hours of work. He would put beggars to work ami 
make the trains run on time. The people approved 
as he substituted his will for that of the courts. 
They cheered his administration of castor oil 
to humiliated neighbors. 

They applauded his promises of public works, 
electric power, aqueducts, highways, land re- 
clamation, a workable telephone system, the 
glory that once was Rome. 

Lest we forget, praise, commendation, and 
even adulation came to him from all quarters of 
the globe. Business men admired his ability to 
get things done. There an* Americans who read 
these words who counted a trip to Europe not 
complete without an audience with II Duce. 
Material progress in time of distress had its age- 
old appeal; let spiritual, artistic and intellectual 
development follow. 

But the people soon found, that to carry out 
his plan of economic and social security, he must 
use the powers they gave him to do something 
far them to do something to them. He abolished 
political parties, elections, legislatures, freedom 



of assembly and speech; lit* employed 100,000 
secret police; he banished 00,000 citizens who 
spoke out against his policies. lie juslilied tin- 
Iron Hand on the ground Unit the "representa- 
tives of democracy were false leaders with empty 
language of liberty, equality ami fraternity, who 
had miserably failed." 

Fascist efficiency, obtained through discipline 
and compulsion, lost its glamour when the people 
saw the price tag. The price was the loss of those 
intangible public services of a moral nature thai 
modern society has come to expect from il> 
rulers justice* freedom, and the guarantee of 
human dignity. For a temporary material prog- 
ress they gave up the rights of minorities, the 
right lt> differ, the right to discuss openly, tin* 
right to live one's own life. 

The* real Mussolini was overthrown years ago. 
But the chains ilia! freemen forge for themselves 
eannol be cast offal pleasure. Mussolini, like any 
dictator, became the creature of the thousands 
of officials he had appointed in towns, cities and 
provinces. Their patronage in danger of popular 
revolt, they forced their patron into Fthiopia, 
;uid later, in lf)40, inlo a compact to share in 

i he spoliation of France. 

It remained for the Inevitable Hour to en- 
compass his downfall and add another example 
to history's lesson. 

Nations, which today seek to mould the indi- 
vidual into subordination to an arbitrarily creat- 
ed social-economic order, should soberh consider 
two examples. One is the example of Italy. The 
Other is the example of America, whose course 
has been to recognize the dignity and worth of 
the individual, antl to bend every effort toward 
building men and women— men and women who 
would be competent and well disposed to do 
what should be done. 
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The eld supply wagon is a gun fighter now 



ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/yEAR LEADERSHIP 



A WHILE Back, the harmlf*ss- 
looking U. S. Ariny truck was one 
of the favorite targets of low-flying 
enemy planes. But not any more. 

Many of these trucks today are 
equipped to fight back* They have 
hi^h-calibcr machine guns mounted 
on the roof of their cabs — lethal 
weapons that ore ready to spit fire 
in all directions. 

To arm these trucks, it was neces- 
sary to design and produce a car* 
riagc track on which ihe gun could 
revolve— instantly, unfailingly. 
22 



Goodyear 's long experience in work- 
ing with metals, in producing in 
peacetime the most complete line of 
steel rims manufactured for truck 
tires, was valuable in developing a 
suitable design in co-operation with 
the Army, 

With the experience, equipment 
and precision workmanship of its 
large rim plant, Goodyear is turning 
out large quantities of these ma- 
chine gun carriage tracks * * « help- 
ing to make tough fighters oul of 
one-time defenseless supply trucks. 

NATION 



At tray* a pioneer in the manufacture 
of tire* and other rubber products? 
Goodyear also has uide experience in 
working with metal* , chemical* , fabric* 
and many other material* vital to 
America in tear and in peace* 

if you /o*€ your county — buy mat* Wat Ban 



GOOD/*YEAR 



WE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Japan's 

Inner 
Fortress 

By PAUL HODGES 



ECONOMIC strategy plays 
a larger part in the Pacific 
as Nippon pits her industry 
against America's 

BeHIND Washington's communi- 
ques about the Pacific war lies grow- 
ing concern over the American pub- 
He's tendency to under-rate Japan* 

Nippon's 1943 strategy is to hold 
all or part of the enormous gains she 
has already made. From that stand- 
point, her war economy is stronger 
today than before Pearl Harbor— 
and is growing stronger. 

Yet government agents report that 
average American opinion assumes 
that, once Hitler is defeated, Japan 
can be mopped up in short order. 

Some top officials in Washington's 
war agencies hold this overconfi* 
dence is manifested in continued 
strikes and wage increase demands, 
and in what they describe as a pre- 
mature trend of executive thought 
and planning away from war produc- 
tion toward planning for peace-time 
business. They hold the public mind 
is not being prepared for the shock 
which the cost of beating Japan may 
bring. 

Most of the information available 
to the public has dealt with Japan's 
military effort on the fringes of her 
new Empire. Little emphasis has been 
placed upon her economic might, 
which is a determining factor in her 
military staying-power. 

Much that the intelligence services 
of the United Nations know about 
Japan's economy is secret. But, with- 




Red areas above comprise Japan's Inner Zone of self-sufficiency. 
Broken reel line encloses her Outer Zone of conquered territories 



in the limits of censorship, it is pos- 
sible to put together a reasonably ac- 
curate picture of Japan's internal sit- 
uation as of 1943, 

Prepared for long war 

JAPAN'S military and economic 
strategy — they are inseparable— are 
designed to meet two basic weak- 
nesses: The lack of time and ships; 
time in which to exploit her con- 
quests, and ships to carry her new 
wealth to Japan proper. So the Tojo 
government has established Inner and 
Outer Zones, and is working out 
Japan's destiny accordingly. 

The Inner Zone is a final bastion of 
defense into which Japan can crawl 



for a long defensive war. It com- 
prises, roughly, the pre-Pearl Harbor 
Empire — the Japanese archipelago 
plus Korea, Manchuria, Formosa, and 
sections of North China above Shang- 
hai. (See "The Materials Front as We 
Face Japan," Nation's Business, Jan., 
1942.) 

In this compact area* Japan is con- 
centrating practically her entire dur- 
able goods plant, her metal-making 
facilities, her shipbuilding yards, her 
armament industry, her processing 
equipment. She is distributing basic 
industry over this zone to provide 
protection against attack and is relo- 
cating many of her most important 
processing plants nearer to raw ma- 
terials sources. Some of her war in- 
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dustry is broken down into very small 
units, the smallest of which are the 
homes of those who do piece-work, 

Huge stockpiles of petroleum, ores, 
rubber, coal, tin and the like are piling 
up in the Inner Zone. In certain items 
Japan has an embarrassment of 
riches; so much rubber, for instance, 
that she is paving roads with it. 

Seeks self-sufficiency 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY within the In* 
ner Zone is the objective and. unless 
our own experts are badly fooled, she 
is far along the road to her goal. Her 
stockpiles may last for years, if her 
accumulation program isn't inter- 
rupted too soon—and the Tojo Gov- 
ernment is preparing even for the 
latter possibility. 

Despite her virtual monopoly of 
raw rubber, Japan is building syn- 
thetic rubber plants in the Inner Zone. 
She controls vast petroleum fields in 
the Netherlands East Indies, but is 
nonetheless building facilities in the 
Inner Zone to produce oil from coal 
and shale, and experimenting with 
squeezing oil from rubber 

Food would offer no real problem 
to the population in the Inner Zone. 
Japan's agriculture is a thriving in- 
dustry, and there are broad areas of 
fertile land in Manchuria and Korea. 

A glance at the map shows that, 



new wealth that has changed Japan 
from a "have not" to a "have" nation. 
Much of that weahn she cannot use 
during war. Some of it she can, pro- 
vided a steady procession of cargo 
ships keep bringing it to the home- 
land. 

Recent indications are that the 
perimeter of the Outer Zone has be- 
gun to shrink; that Japan is taking 
some Jong steps backward toward the 
Inner Zone to shorten her lines of 
communication. 

American submarines and warships 
have made serious inroads on Japan's 
shipping, having sunk around 2.500,- 
000 tons of her 6,350,000-ton mer- 
chant fleet. Japan's replacement ca- 
pacity is variously estimated at only 
500.000 to 750,000 tons a year, as 
compared with our 1943 goal of 
19,000.000 tons. She may have delib- 
erately neglected cargo vessel con- 
struction in favor of naval construc- 
tion. A United Nations official who 
was interned within sight of the Kobe 
shipyards for eight months after 
Pearl Harbor, reports that the Kobe 
merchant vessel yards worked only 
four or five night shifts in the entire 
eight months. 

Japan's big problem is to get what 
she wants out of the Outer Zone as 
quickly as possible, and prevent Outer 
Zone areas from acting as a drain on 
the Inner Zone as the war progresses. 



Japan's War Balance Sheet 


ASSf TS 


LIABILITIES 


Geographical remoteness 


Shipping shortage 


Raw materials and manpower 


Lock of technical skids 


resources 




Expanded productive facilities 


Long lines of communication 


Self-sufficiency in Inner Zone 


Consumer goods shortage 


Complete totalitarian control 


Inability of subject peoples to 


sustain themselves 


Enemy pre-occupation with 




war in Europe 


Multiplicity of enemies 



by retiring to the Inner Zone, Japan 
would practically eliminate her ocean 
shipping problem. Aerial defense 
would be within easy reach of bases 
and supplies, and the Japanese Navy 
could hug its own coastline. 

The Outer Zone includes all of 
Japan's newly conquered territory: 
occupied China outside North China, 
the Netherlands East Indies, the 
Philippines, French Indo-China, Bur- 
ma, Thailand, Malaya, and whatever 
else she is able to hold of the South 
and Central Pacific's countless islands 
and atolls. Here are the sources of the 



To this end, she is now trying to de- 
velop self-sufficiency among the na- 
tive populations of the occupied areas. 

Consumer goods are scarce through- 
out both zones and, to the extent that 
Japan is unable to provide her sub- 
ject populations with them, her po- 
licing problems are complicated. So 
she wants the East Indies, the Bur- 
mese, the Malayans and other captive 
populations to feed and clothe them- 
selves, Cotton textile machinery is 
being sent from Japan, and even the 
art of the hand loom is being taught. 
Islands which previously relied upon 



inter-island transportation for the 
food are being encouraged to gro 
their own rice and other items of sta- 
ple diet. 

Japanese economic policy has vacil- 
lated curiously, Tokyo announced, 
soon after invasion, that most of the 
East Indies' rubber and sugar planta- 
tions would be replaced with rice 
fields. Shortly thereafter, however, 
swarms of technicians and shiploads 
of equipment were sent in, presumably 
to restore grand-scale production of 
rubber, sugar and oil. 

Germany may have had a hand in 
this policy switch, because she was 
reported to have argued that Japan 
would be smart to restore commercial- 
scale production, build stockpiles in 
the Indies, and clean up in the world 
markets after the war — sharing the 
booty with Germany, 

Only way to crush Japan 

NOW the policy appears to have 
changed once more, A recent Tokyo 
announcement says the military has 
taken over 60 per cent of rubber 
acreage in Malaya and Sumatra, pre- 
sumably to turn rubber plantations 
into rice fields. 

Further evidence that Japan is 
pulling back toward the Inner Zone is 
the recent tightening of military con- 
trol over the Inner Zone. Japan's 
government has been a system of local 
districts with local administrators. 
Premier Tojo has now set up regional 
authorities under military men named 
by him without consulting the Cabi* 
net. The regional authorities have all 
the powers of the local administra- ! 
tors, and reach clear down to the in- 
dividual. 

Experts who have lived in Jap 
for years say that the only way 
crush Japan is to overwhelm her 
her home ground, with weapons on 
scale Japan cannot hope to equ 
Every day that she is able to build u 
her own manufacturing and proces 
ing facilities makes the job harde 
Hence the cost of beating Japan ris 
every day. American production rnu 
not only be prodigiously more thr 
Japan's, but we must transport 
across a bridge of ships and plan 

In many respects it will be a du 
between Japanese and American i 
dustry. The fundamental weakness 
Japan is that her industry still lacks 
broad base and versatility. Th 
strength of American industry, 
war, is in its daring resourcefulness 
and its tremendous backlog of skill 
labor and adaptable machinery. 

Japan is striving, night and day, 
catch up. That's why, with an AUi 
offensive scheduled in Burma, Wash 
ington is calling upon American indr 
try to work harder than ever befo 
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So You Want to Buy a Farm 



By ROBERT P. CRAWFORD 



BEFORE you buy that place in 
the country, either as a hedge, 
against inflation or as a place 
to retire to, ask yourself one 
question. Having answered it, 
ask somebody else several more 
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\Y friend, the real estate man, is 
trying to discourage two eastern 
bankers from buying a ranch. They 
know nothing about ranching, they 
just have several thousand dollars 
that they want to put somewhere. Ex- 
cellent prices for farm products of the 
past few years have convinced them 
that they ought to put it in land. 

Apparently everybody feels the 
same way. As long as a year ago, 
bankers in a large Ohio city told me 
that practically every man of means 
in their city had bought a farm. Since 
then I have traveled some 10,000 
miles and have seen this interest in 
land developing everywhere and 
among all classes of people. 

So no matter who you are or where 
you are, it appears that sooner or 
later you, your customers or friends 
are going to marry the land, for bet- 
ter or worse; that is, if you are not 
tied up with it already. Everyone has 
the nostalgia for Sunday dinner "at 
the farm' 1 with great platters of fried 



Maybe you want a place where you have room to roam your own 
acres and ''to get away from it all" — But is that really a farm? 



chicken, new potatoes and corn on the 
cob, not to mention the two bushels 
of Winesaps crowding Sally and 
Junior in the back of the car on the 
return to the city. And it is downright 
pleasant to be able to give your 
friends that nonchalant invitation, 
"Come out and see the old place some- 
time." 

Longing for mother earth 

THIS acute longing for mother earth 
somehow always becomes intensified 
when the fried chicken is sandwiched 
in greenbacks and your neighbors are 
talking to you about turning down 
that paltry $5,000 profit on the farm 
"on account of the income tax, you 
know." 

If you haven't a farm now. I suspect 
that it is the subject of many an in- 
teresting conversation at the dinner 
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table. If you have a farm, its problems 
will provide conversation for break- 
fast and lunch as well. But I don't ex* 
pect you to be as ambitious as I he- 
Missouri man who has accumulated 
between 200 and 300 farms* all on 
small equities t or that brave soul in 
western Kansas, who bought every- 
thing for miles around during the 
drought years and now, with rains 
falling and wheat fields waving, has 
been selling. 

But it is disconcerting to think that, 
out of the 6,000,000 farms in the coun- 
try you, as a buyer, may end up with 
the wrong one! Once married to a 
farm, you may have a hard time get- 
ting a divorce. 

Just the other day a Chicago wom- 
an wrote me about her farm adjoining 
a small western town : 

"I bought it at a tax sale 25 years 
ago and you know the answer. Do you 
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ipose I could get S10 an acre for ii they will lose money 



now 9,1 

I think she can. 

The buyer of a farm needs, and 
gets, more advice than the seller. 
When you proudly announce that you 
are buying a farm, your friends will 
tell you 

'•Don't buy a cheap farm, buy a 
good one/ 1 

"Naw, buy a place and have the fun 
of fixing it" up. That is the way to 
make real money.*' 

"What you want is income. Don't 
worry about location." 

"Never mind the income, get the 
place you want." 

First, make up your mind 

ALL of that is probably good advice 
for some people, bad for others. Be- 
fore you, as a prospective farm buyer, 
decide whose counsel you will follow, 
you must determine : 

"Do I want a farm that is a pleasant 
place to live on or retire to, or do I 
want a good income producer ?" 

If your preference is for the first — 
merely a place where you have room 
to roam on your own acres and "to 
pel away from i( all" whal you WtUlt 
is probably a country estate and not 
a farm at all. 

There are bargains in country 
estates today because they are liabili- 
ties. Without crops or profitable stock 



ay be hard- 
er to sell later than houses in town. 
The danger of a country estate is hav- 
ing expenses and equipment that the 
income cannot support although, if 
you have ;t substantial income any- 
way, I am not the one to suggest that 
you should not take your profits in 
enjoyment. I know one man who 
doesn't need the money, whose agri- 
cultural experiments are far ahead 
of those of most agricultural colleges. 

I know other men, too, who have 
bought country estates which they 
are turning into farms and still oth- 
ers who have bought farms where 
they do not live now but which they 
are developing into country places 
where they hope to live eventually. 
And some elaborate country places 
do make money. One near Denver sold 
two years ago for $40,000. It carried 
itself. Except for that, it might not 
have brought (20,000. 

But, between the country place and 
the real farm there is often a wide 
gulf. Some of the best income pro- 
ducers have no buildings at all ; they 
are simply run on share contract. 

If you are buying a farm for in- 
come, you must remember that big 
money seldom comes year after year. 
Don't be swayed too much by farm 
enthusiasts who will tell you: 

"We are going to have inflation af- 
ter the war. That can't help raising 
the general price level, Land, the most 
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to go up." Or : 

"Europe is busted. Some one is go- 
ing to have to feed those people. They 
won't get on their feet for years and, 
in the meantime, there will be a de- 
mand for everything the United 
States can raise," 

Those are big thoughts and they 
may be true. As a hedge against in- 
flation land is better than most. 

It is also true that Europe is taking 
quantities of food. It is going to take 
more. We might even run out of" 
wheat. There are promised "floors" 
under food prices for after-the-war. 

That looks good for farmers. But 
remember we are producing tremen- 
dous quantities of food right now. As 
Europe is again taken over, there will 
be gradual resumption of food pro- 
duction by the warring nations. 

Part of our shortages now are due 
to the fact that soldiers eat more than 
civilians. Short of a long war, that 
extra consumption will let up. Any 
great unemployment in this country 
after the war will reduce consump- 
tion. There will be complaint if we are 
feeding Europe "free of charge." Bet- 
ter shipping will open other food-pro- 
ducing parts of the world. 

12 to 15 per cent return 

I MENTION these things to temper 
any conclusion that we might be set 
for tremendous and everlasting agri- 
cultural prosperity and to warn you 
against being deceived into thinking 
that five per cent is a good return. If 
a farm can't pay ten pe r cent on to- 
day's prices for the landlord's share, 
just what will happen if farm prices 
go down? The men I know who are 
really making money expect 12 to 15 
per cent right now. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to tell you how to get that kind of re- 
turn except, perhaps, to say that 
aside from the matter of crop prices- 
which are high today — the main fac- 
tor is the full utilization of the place 
for the most profitable crops and 
livestock. 

We were looking at a farm in Ion 
the other day. It could readily stanc 
200 acres of crops but it is running 
a little less than half that. It makes 
around $2,000 for the landlord's 
share. But, if the com and soybear 
were increased a half in acreage, the 
place would make $3,000. 

If you have a place and want to sell 
it, you might give more thought to it 
full utilization and, if you are buying, 
you might give thought to a "sleeper" 
that has possibilities for development 
But make sure there is not somethi 
wrong with it 

Now, buy a place ond have the fun of fixing it up, that's Most important, if you are dead set 

the way to make real money," is good advice — for some (Continued oh page 85) 
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What British Business Thinks 



By ERIC A. JOHNSTON 



L#URING my trip to South America 
a few months ago, business men of 
our neighboring countries often asked 
me: 

"How far left is the United States 
going?" 

Recently I have returned from Eng- 
land. And back here at home I am 
often asked: 

"How far left is England going?" 

The only frank answer I can offer 
to either question is that I don't know. 
A good many South American busi- 
ness men had heard and believed dis- 
torted versions of developments in 
the United States. But I doubt if our 
own business men are fully aware of 
the extent to which some elements 
among British business men are re- 
signed to f or prepared to accept, a 
measure of government control which 
we would describe as state socialism. 

We have, in the United States, 
many schools of business thought. We 
tend to put them into two general 
groups — conservative and progres- 
sive. But all our schools are unani- 
mous in their devotion to the principle 
of free, competitive capitalism which 
guarantees opportunity for all. In 
Britain there are important business 
leaders who regard this very principle 
as "ultra-conservative." 

It was my privilege to talk with 
British business, labor and govern- 
ment leaders in public and in private, 
singly and in groups. We spoke our 
minds very frankly and bluntly. I 
made it quite plain that we Americans 
looked forward to a postwar era in 
which there would be a minimum of 
restriction on enterprise, and a maxi- 
mum of freedom and opportunity. 

Emphasis on security 

SOON it was apparent that some of 
our British friends in business life 
hold views resembling those of a few 
Americans of little faith, who contend 
our economy has reached "maturity" 
and that more and more government 
controls will be necessary after the 
war. 

Thosein Britain who think along that 
line want a postwar world of security 
and opportunity, but with emphasis 
on the security, American business 
men want a world of security and op- 
portunity, too, but they emphasize the 
opportunity, believing there can be no 




THE PRESIDENT of the 
National Chamber reports 
the highlights of his talks 
with business and industri- 
al leaders during his recent 
trip to England 



security where opportunity falters. 

I found that the British want not 
only social security, but some groups 
of their business men want business 
security as well. These groups believe 
the way to security lies through re- 
strictions on competition, and by 
forming cartels and combinations un- 
der government direction. They hon- 
estly fear that unless competition 
within and between nations is con- 
trolled by government, the shooting 
war will be followed by economic war- 
fare which will blast our hopes for a 
just and lasting peace. 

It is only fair to say that this view 
is not shared by the middle groups of 
British men, who see in cartels and 
combinations the same evils that we 
do in America. I told everyone with 
whom I talked that American business 
men oppose, by law and by tempera- 
ment, the cartel idea. I told them we 
want fair competition, a chance for 



ail to share, in postwar markets of 
the world. 

These questions are being debated 
very seriously in Great Britain today. 
If the cartel school should win the 
argument, we in America might find 
ourselves living on an island of free 
enterprise after World War II, just as 
this country lived on an island of de- 
mocracy after the Revolution. 

It is as necessary that American 
business men understand the British 
viewpoint, in all its shades and grada- 
tions, as that British business men 
should understand ours. Such differ- 
ences as exist between us in outlook, 
in our economies and in our methods 
and temperament are by no means in- 
soluble. The important thing is to rec- 
ognize them and set to work promptly 
to reduce the mental hazards which 
otherwise might hamper the coopera- 
tion which we both greatly desire. 

Postwar relations 

THREE questions of Anglo-American 
postwar relations are uppermost in 
the minds of England's business men : 

First is the question of tariffs. 

Second is the exceedingly complex 
matter of currency stabilization 
and investment. 

Third is the equally intricate problem 
of controls and regulations for in- 
ternational commerce. 

"What will America's policy be?'' 
I was asked again and again. "How 
can we work together to solve our 
mutual problems ?" 

Foreign trade considerations loom 
much bigger in the British mind than 
in ours. The war has upset normal 
balances and relationships under 
which Britain carried on her foreign 
commerce. Yet the British depend on 
imports for raw materials, and must 
export most of the products of their 
industries. Our own foreign trade has 
grown rapidly, but we have enormous 
resources of raw materials and we 
have huge markets in our 48 states. 

War has taught the British a great 
deal about mass production. I visited 
a number of factories in such indus- 
trial centers as Manchester, Liverpool 
and London. Surprising strides have 
been made in mass production tech- 
niques and skills. The men who man* 
(Continued on page 102) 
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How Much Should Industry 

By JOHN 5. SUTTON 



IHK HOT WINDS of controversy 
over wartime earnings of American 
business are starting to blow. 

As usual during war, the men who 
produce the weapons and materials 
of battle face charges against their 
patriotism and ethical standards. 
Some of these accusations can be writ- 
en off as garden variety demago- 
guery. Others flow from honest mis- 
understanding of the problem and 
lack of information as to its elements. 
This article is concerned only with the 
latter category. 

Straws in the wind 

A United States Senator takes a 
hasty look at a highly complex indus- 
trial situation and arrives at a ver- 
dict which a corps of experts, after 
months of investigation and study, 
have not reached. He calls a press 
conference and blasts at "folding 
money patriots." 

A congressman announces that the 
public is being gypped on food prices 




No Ground for Criticism 

THE worried president of one of the largest business firms in 
the United States posed an unusual problem to the editor 
of NATION'S BUSINESS. The prices at which he bought the 
raw materials for his product were fixed by Government. So 
were the prices at which he sold. Efficient management had 
brought his unit costs to a much lower figure than those of his 
competitors. Result: the company was making more money 
than it ever had before. Was it moral, or ethical, for the com- 
pany to keep this profit, which the law practically forced it 
to make? 

That was in 1917* during World War I. NATION'S BUSI- 
NESS sought an answer from Dr. F. W. Taussig of the price- 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board. His reply: 

My view is that on industry best performs its service to the coun- 
try by attaining, within the limits of business practices, of govern- 
ment regulation, and of right standards of employment, the highest 
productive efficiency. Profits earned in this way can give no ground 
for criticism or for accusation of unpatriotic conduct. . . . The re- 
strictions and regulations as to production and prices which arc fixed 
by the War Industries Board, the Food Administration or other Gov- 
ernment agencies, must necessarily be observed. Subject to these 
restrictions, it is not only permissible but desirable that every in- 
dustry be conducted with a view to securing the largest possible 
return in product for every dollar spent. 

Today, 26 years later, the question again is pertinent. There 
is no authoritative answer available. The accompanying article 
describes the dilemma of business men — and the public — on 
this important question. — THE EDITORS 



A typical newsboy earns a profit of 
15,000 per cent on a capital of $2 



because, he says, "middle- 
men" are making profits up 
to 500 per cent — he doesn't 
say of what, or why Congress 
hasn't long since moved to 
correct this situation, if true* 
Another congressman pre- 
sents to the House his ''one- 
man survey" of war indus- 
try's profits, warning grave- 
ly that, unless these profits 
are whittled down, there is 
danger the country may turn 
to socialism or communism. 
The congressman 
uses so many differ - 
*T ent and sometimes 
novel yardsticks for 
measuring profits 
that accountants find 
his reasoning as 
hard to follow as a 
Mississippi side- 



wheeler twisting downstream in a 
dense fog at midnight. 

So everybody's beginning to talk 
about profits — Congress, the Treas- 
ury, labor leaders, Government's pol- 
icy-makers with a "passion for 
anonymity," the newspapers, radio 
commentators, politicians, bankers, 
labor leaders, management men, and 
just plain citizens. Once in a long 
while a feeble chirp comes from a 
stockholder. 

Everybody, the record shows, is 
against "unreasonable profits/* Ev- 
erybody agrees there should be re- 
strictions and regulations against 
them. Congress has passed laws 
against "excess profits" and estab- 
lished boards and commissions to 
administer them. It has provided for 
the renegotiation of contracts for 
weapons and materials. Yet the outcry 
against "war profits" grows louder. 
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arn in War Time? 




When some one denounces "wor profiteers** it is well to ask what yardstick was used. 
Those who want to paint the picture bfackest may pick a yardstick that will do it 



Why? 

Inquiries directed to the nation's 

leading management men produce 
two principal answers. 

First: No one has ever been able to 
write a satisfactory definition of 
what a reasonable profit is. 
Second: No two businesses are pre- 
cisely alike, and the rules, if they 
are to work, must be flexible. A 
profit, expressed either in per- 
centages or dollars, which might 
seem outrageously high for one 
firm may be grossly inadequate 
by every standard for the fellow 
across the street. 

What is "excess profit' ? 

"WHAT this country needs, in addi- 
tion to a good five real cigar," an out- 
standing war manufacturer told the 
writer, "is a definition of excessive 
profits/* 

An important question for the lay- 
man to ask, when someone denounces 
"war profiteers" and cites figures, is 
what yardstick the denouncer used, 
A study of recent published attacks 
on war industry's earnings shows how 
the yardsticks may vary, producing 
widely different results. The study 
shows these bases used by the critics 
in estimating profits: 

The difference between total in- 
come and total outgo. 



Gross earnings, figured before de- 
ducting heavy war-time taxes. 

Earnings after taxes, but before 
renegotiation of Government con- 
t racts. 

Earnings after both taxes and re- 
negotiation. 

Earnings in relation to dollar vol- 
u me of sale*. 

Earnings in relation to original in- 
vestment. 

Earnings in relation to 'capital 
plus paid-in .surplus." 

Earnings before or after setting 
aside such items of cost as df- 
prcciatton and maintenance, ami 
allowances for postwar r< s* TfH v 

Earnings per dollar of market eatut 
of common stock on the New 
York stock exchange on ana date 
ifon uant to pick high, low or 
jack. 

Apply several of these yardsticks 
to a given company's earnings and it 
might be found that the company 
made* during 1942, 1,000 per cent on 
original investment, three percent on 
net sales, 18 per cent on sales before 
t;ixes and renegotiation. 40 per cent 
per dollar of market value of com- 
mon stock on a given day, and so on. 
Those who wish to paint the blackest 
possible picture presumably would 
use the 1,000 per cent figure. The com- 

figure. Both would be statistically 
right. But which of these figures 



would get the most public attention? 

"And how t M says an industry ac- 
countant, "do we get the public to lis- 
ten to our technical explanation as to 
why the 1,000 per cent figure is unfair 
and unrealistic, while our own figure 
is sound ?" 

Forty-eight important companies 
engaged in war manufacture were 
listed by the congressman in his "one- 
man survey" which attracted national 
attention and constitutes source ma- 
terial for many a stump speech. He 
found that the profits of these com- 
panies ranged up to a high of 53.88 
per cent. Of what ! Of each dollar of 
market value of the companies" com- 
mon stock on the New York Exchange 
on January 16, 1943. 

News influences market 

THIS was a real stunner as a yard- 
stick. Market values are influenced 
by the public state of mind on many 
factors— among them war news and 
the weather. On the congressman's 
basis, a company which showed a 
given profit for 1942 on thv day before 
Mussolini was booted out of Italy 
would have shown quite a different 
1942 profit on the day after The stock 
of one important war corporation, 
which the congressman cited, has 
fluctuated on the stock exchange this 
year from a low of 7 l H to a high of 
14 or a variation of more than 100 
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per cent. Thus the congressman's 
yardstick would be twice as long* at 
the market high as at the low. 

Putting this yardstick back in his 
collection, the congressman pulled out 
another for measuring the profits of a 
newcomer in war industry which the 
congressman conceded has a magnifi- 
cent production record. This time he 
computed profits against the com- 
pany's capital and paid-in surplus, 
and came up with the "shocking" fig- 
ure of 1,740 per cent in 1942. 

On this basis the average newsboy 
is a black profiteer and an enemy of 
society. He buys his papers for two 
cents a copy and sells them for three. 
His turn-over is 100 copies a day, so 
his "capital" is $2. He works 300 days 
in the year, so his annual profit is 
$300 on a capital of $2 — or a profit of 
15,000 per cent! Compared to the 
newsboy, the company cited by the 
congressman was a piker. 

Further confusion arises in the 
public mind over the announcement, 
by some companies* of 4, earnings be- 
fore taxes/' In one recent case "earn- 
ings before taxes" were listed as more 
than $8,000,000. but at the bottom of 
the report it turned out that earnings 
after taxes and other deductible items 
were only a little more than $100,000. 
The opponents of this not uncommon 
practice argue that earnings before 
taxes are not earnings at all, because 
taxes arc as much n fixed cost as labor 
;md materials, and management has 
no control over them. Listing "earn- 
ings before taxes/ 1 misleads 
the public on the nature of a 
very difficult question, it is 
contended- 

Explaining millions 

"I FIND that it's impossible to 
explain millions and billions to 
the public/ 1 says the head of a 
big mid western company. "We 
don't seem to know what 
either one of them means. We 
simply state the facts as ac- 
curately and completely as we 
can t and the rest lies in the 
laps of the gods." 

Ciphers needn't be too con* 
fusing, however. Take the 
theoretical case of a company 
which was organized in 1902 
and which, 40 years later, 
looked around to see what had hap- 
pened to it in those four decades. The 
auditors set down in adjoining col- 
umns the following figures: 
Products and services 

-sold $42,300 $186,600 

Interest on dvhl 2,100 620 

Dividends 5,600 6,000 

Tuxes 240 20,370 

The record looks pretty good — 
nice, steady growth in business, debt 



whittled down year by year— until 
the earnings and taxes figures are 
studied. The rate of earnings to prod- 
ucts and services sold has dropped far 
down the scale, and the dollar volume 
of earnings has increased only slight- 
ly. Taxes, meanwhile, have increased 
geometrically, and the ceiling on 
taxes isn't yet in sight. The prospect 
gives this theoretical company a good 
deal of pause. 

Add four ciphers to every figure in 
the table show r n above and you have 
the 40-year record of the United 
States Steel Corporation, as shown in 
its 1942 annual report. 

Irving S. Olds, chairman of the 
board of U. S> Steel, stresses a point 
which perhaps more than any other 
disturbs the men who manage the na- 
tion's big war industries — especially 
durable goods industries. This is a 
fjuestion of how much government 




Postwar re-conversion will depend 
on how much industry can put aside 

will permit industry to set aside from 
its earnings for post-war conversion 
and employment, 

"Sums carried forward for future 
needs are as important to the secur- 
ity of the workers and the public as 
they are to the owners/ 1 said Mr. Olds. 
"They must stand the losses during 
the periods of bad business. They 
must take care of changes in tools and 
machinery demanded by scientific 



progress, over and above the sums set 
aside for ordinary wear and usage. 
They must cover the payment of long- 
term debt and other obligations, and 
enable management to meet emergen- 
cies which are bound to turn up but 
cannot always be foreseen/' 

Government dins this proposition 
into the ears of American war indus- 
try: 

"Scrap your whole peacetime plant 
tf necessary. Give up your normal 
markets. Let your customers melt 
away; work only for us, Expand to 
beat the band. 

"Produce 20 times as much as you 
ever dreamed of producing. Pay what 
we tell you to pay for labor and ma- 
terials. Pay the highest taxes in your 
history. 

"Be ready at all times to refund 
millions after we renegotiate your 
contracts. We'll leave you a wee bit 
for postwar conversion, maybe, but 
the minute the war is over, be ready 
to provide full employment to millions 
of new workers and millions of de- 
mobilized service men- — if you don't, 
you will be branded as incompetent 
and you will have to move out while 
we move in." 

Public on the sidelines 

INDUSTRY'S reply to this is a gulp, 
plus a plea that Government estab- 
lish the rules, call the signals out loud P 
and agree in advance as to what the 
signals mean. The public sits on the 
sidelines, swayed first by this cheer- 
leader, then that. 

The rules appear to have changed 
drastically in recent months, for in- 
stance, in connection with "incentive 
pay." The Lincoln Electric 
Company case is a classic. J. R 
Lincoln, president of the com- 
pany, which specializes in elec- 
trical welding, came to Wash- 
ington ready to hear vociferous 
criticism of his policy of in- 
creasing his company's earn- 
ings as much as possible and 
paying high bonuses and in- 
centive payments to his work- 
ers. Before he got out of the 
congressional hearing room he 
had fairly well convinced every- 
body that he was a public 
benefactor whose policy had 
contributed hugely to increased 
production, efficiency and the lower- 
ing of prices of his product Now 
the Government, disturbed by failure 
of some phases of the war produc- 
tion program to meet stepped-up 
schedules, calls for incentive pay- 
ments. 

When charges begin to fly that a 
company has made "unconscionable** 
profits, it's a good idea to dig into the 
( Continued on page 109 J 
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When civilian feet go on a wartime schedule 



rTpODAY, MANY people are working 
\_ long hours at jobs where they statu! 
or walk, or operate machines with their 
feet. 

In addition, gas rationing is making 
most Americans walk more than usual 

All this makes it advisable to know 
something about the health and care of 
your feet. For, if your feet hurt, you feel 
miserable all over. You tire more easily, 
your work seems more difficult, and you 
can't enjoy even your leisure hours fully. 

lake any complicated machine, the 
feet can get out of order. Poor habits of 
walking or standing, or the wearing of 
improperly fitted shoes, if long con- 
tinued, can force the feet out of shape. 

Habitual toeing out, for example, 
either in standing or walking, is a com- 
mon cause of weak or flat feet. Even per- 
fectly healthy feet may rebel against 
unaccustomed hours of extra duty* 

Corns, calluses, bunions, and hammer- 
toes are indications that something is 
wrong. Perhaps it is the shoes you arc 
wearing. Such danger signs indicate the 



need of a podiatrist-chiropodist or an 
orthopedic doctor. 

If your feet protest at rhe end of the 
day, perhaps your shuts, are improperly 
fitted, or un suited to your work. Your 
posture may he ar fault, or your feet may 
not be getting enough rest. You may 
have sinking of the arches, so that your 
feel require more suppoi ( ill in i> given 
by ordinary shoes. 

New shots should be comfortable 
when you first pur them on. "Breaking 
in** shoes really means "breaking in" 
your feet! 

When you buy shoes, try on bulk 
shoes and test the fit both standing ,md 
walking. Select shoes lor the job t lies- 
are to do! High, narrow heels are un- 
suitable for long hours of sta ruling or 
walking. They may upset rhe body bal- 
ance and cause strain in muscles ol the 
feet, legs, and back. 

Good foot health is important nor only 
to foot comfort, but to the health of the 
entire body, It is difficult to get all the 
exercise you need when your feet are not 



in good condition. If the lack of exercise 
results in increased weight, the strain on 
the feet may become still greater. 

The wisest course is to try to prevent 
foot trouble from developing, 

Aetna My, your foot health can he hot- 
ter than ever under wartime's extra de- 
mands, if you observe the rules of foot 
hygiene and wear properly fitted shoe 15 

On request. Metropolitan will sen 
you a free folder on foot care, 103 -P, en- 
titled, kk Light on Your Feet.* 1 
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Home Building Down to Earth 



By GEORGE W. WEST 



EARLY white set- 
tler- — your forefather or 
mine — doubt less located his 
homestead at what he be- 
lieved to be the safest spot 
in the clearing from the in- 
trusion of Indians and at el* 
bow distance from their 
arrows and firebrands. 
There was no gowrnnu'iil 
to tell him where or how 
he should build* There was 
no government to count tin- 
number of houses required 
for every boatload of these 
people plus the normal in- 
crease in their families. 
They collected in commu- 
nities for safety's sake and 
finally employed some one 
of their number to took 
after the incidental and 
necessary chores around the 
community which, in many 
cases, was within a com- 
pound. This person was the 
first government employee. 

They were likewise mo- 
tivated in their hazardous 
journey by that desire of 
every free man to own a 
home on a piece of ground 
which upon his passing 
would not revert to the 
state but to his children and 
his children's children. Thus 
the desire to create, to have, 
hold, and will to the next 
generation became one of 
the baste principles upon 
which this free country was 
inaugurated. 

As surely as we have 
never required this govern- 
ment or any of its derivi- 
t ives to count the number of 
houses needed or to pro- 
vide them, we si and ready without 
government aid to continue the hous- 
ing job. There are few if any busi- 
nesses quite as expandable as build- 
ing. A proof of this is most notable 
in wartime because we have hundreds 
of contractors ready to build hun- 
dreds of buildings at the drop of a 
hat. The evidence of their ability is 

3 2 




THE million persons who plan to build 
after the war will find the answer to 
an important question here 



easily observed around your town and 
mine. 

The basic financing of home build- 
ing has always been done with the 
savings of the people which represent 
long-term investment money. The 
people who repay a long-term home 
loan are likewise savers* With these 
recognized principles, home building 



and home ownership in this 
country have gone forward. 

Global war has inter- 
rupted the natural process 
of building enough houses 
for the needs of the people, 
with money saved by the 
people. The Government 
has gone ahead and built 
half of those which were 
permitted under wartime 
restrictions. The reduction 
of our home building activi- 
ties to a third— and pro* 
ably eventually a fourth- 
of our normal, prosperous- 
year, peacetime production 
has focused attention on the 
great demand for horn 
building which is piling 
to give the builders a grand 
rush of orders the minute 
the white flag flies in Berlin 
and Tokyo. 

Lessons in finance 

TALK of a million houses 
that need to be built almost 
immediately thereafter has 
become common. And be- 
cause the natural processes 
of the home construction in- 
dustry, financed by long- 
term capital derived from 
the savings of the people, 
have been slowed down by 
the necessities of war, the 
tendency has been all too 
frequent to assume that the 
giant task after victory will 
require some new financial 
instrument, some interfer- 
ence by government, some 
financing by public funds, 
something different, revolu- 
tionary and, of course, "ab- 
solutely perfect*" 

There has always been ample capi- 
tal for the financing of home owner- 
ship. I believe there will continue to 
be after the war* The big thing to re- 
member and remind ourselves is that 
this capital is going to be available 
from institutions, managed by men 
{Continued on page 80) 
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branch of tlx Arrntd Strvictt uses the telephone. No. 7 of a ttrks. Air Fonts. 





Won't you help him? 

This pilot is one of millions of 
men in chc aimed forces who need 
equipment that only your dollars 
can buy. Not just a few dollars 
now and then — but regularly— 
every dollar you can pouibly invert 
in War Bonds from now till Victory! 



o vcr the interphone comes the bombardier's voice, "Bombs away!" Some 
day, some pilot will hear these words as the wars last bomb goes down. He 
will bring his crew home to their happiest landing — in a world where all men 
may look to the skies, not in fear of death, but in thankfulness for freedom. 



Western Electric 

IN PEACE... SOURCE OF SUPPLY FDR THE BELL SYSTEM, 
IN WAR , , , ARSENAL Of COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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How Canada Controls Prices 



By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 



<On assignment from Nation's 
Business, th( j author spent two 
weeks; in the principal cities of 
Canada inquiring into wartime 
economic controls. He had pre- 
viously written a series of seven 
articles on U, S, controls. Mr. 
Sullivan concludes that at sev- 
eral points we might profit from 
Canada's experience.) 

ThREE FACTORS distinguish the 
Canadian price-control program in 
the eyes of the U. S. observer. 

First, wage increases are tied effec- 
tively to changes in the living-cost 
index, each point increase in the 
Dominion living-cost index justify- 
ing a temporary "war bonus" of 25 
cents a week in industrial wages. 

Second, the 70 commodity and ser- 
vice sections of the Wartime Price 
and Trade Board arc administered 
directly by men appointed from the 
business community. 

Third, Canadian administration seeks 
to release every impulse to volun- 
tary compliance, resorting to rigid 
control of retail transactions only 
in extreme cases. 

Because the national spirit, thus is 
mobilized behind the entire scheme of 
emergency war controls, there is far 
less grumbling, seldom a display of 
harsh administrative crack -down, a 
broad confidence that only necessary 
steps are being taken at Ottawa, and 
those administered competently, with 
no admixture of textbook theory look- 
ing to the reorganization of the na- 
tional economy after the war. The 
keynote of this voluntary compliance 
program was reaffirmed by Donald 
Gordon, Chairman of the WPTB, in 
an address at Toronto on August 
14: 

"A price control policy is a cooper- 



OF W HAT use is it to labor, to agricul- 
ture, to the shopkeeper, or any person, 
to obtain more money if the purchas- 
ing value of money melts faster than 
the additional amount received? 

Donald Gordon, WPTB Chairman 



ative undertaking. It needs competent 
and determined administration; but 
above all it requires public support 
and understanding. The enforcement 
of this policy affects such a wide va- 
riety of the customary freedoms of 
the individual that it would be impos- 
sible to make it work solely by regu- 
lation and coercive administration." 

During the first four years of World 
War II the Canadian cost-of-living in- 
dex increased 18 per cent, as com- 
pared with 30 per cent in 
both the United States and 
Great Britain. Yet Canada 
this year is diverting ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of 
her national income to war 
expenditures; about the 
same, proportionately, as 
her two great partners. Her 
industrial production has 
expanded, from the prewar 
level, by about the same per- 
centage as in England and 
the U. S. Nevertheless, Can- 
ada currently is deriving 63 
per cent of her war outlay 
from direct taxes, and 21 
per cent more from the sale 
of government securities to 
individual and institutional 
investors. Only 16 per cent 
of her war budget is being 
financed by the inflationary 
sale of bonds to banks — 1 
about the same as in Eng- 
land, but considerably less than 
U. S. percentage to date. 

Canada launched her price-control 
program on Sept, 3, 1939, with estab- 
lishment of the Wartime Price and 
Trade Board under the Minister of 
Labor. Authority for this executive 
action flowed from the War Measures 
Act of 1914. After a conference with 

the Attorneys General of the 

several provinces, the pow- 
ers of the WPTB were ex- 
panded considerably by a 
second Order in Council, 
Dec. 5, 1939. This order au- 
thorized the licensing of 
dealers and processors and 
the establishment of fixed 
maximum prices and mark- 
ups on a selective basis. 
While penalties up to two 
years* imprisonment and 
$5,000 fine were provided, 
the Price Board from the 



outset emphasized the ideal of volun- 
tary compliance. Prosecutions in one 
six-months' period numbered only 16. 

Between the outbreak of the war 
in September, 1939, and December, 
1941, a period of 25 months, the Board 
fixed prices on only four items — wool, 
sugar, butter and rents. In this inter- 
val, price controls were based "upon 
the organization of supply/' 

Underlying this broad policy was 
the overall program of the Minister 



A PRICE control policy is a coopera- 
tive undertaking. It needs competent 
and determined administration; but 
above all it requires public support 
and understanding. The enforcement 
of this policy affects such a wide va- 
riety of the customary freedoms of the 
individual that it would be impossible 
to make it work solely by regulation 
and coercive administration. 

Donald Gordon, WPTB Chairman 



the 



of Finance, as set forth in September. 
1939. This program contemplated an 
expansion of credit to the point of 
full employment of national resources 
and manpower. But — 

"With an economy at full produc- 
tion and employment, the only result 
of expanding money and credit is to 
raise prices without increasing pro- 
duction. At such a point commences 
the cumulative spiral of inflation, 
with all its deadly consequences to the 
economy/' 

By the spring of 1941, Canada had 
reached full employment. Between 
April and November, her cost-of-liv- 
ing index rose by as much in seven 
months as it had during the previous 
20, This was due in considerable part 
to the steadily rising price movement 
in the United States. 

The beginnings of an inflationary 
spiral were becoming evident. During 
(Continued on page 10$) 
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With time-saving, life-saving movies . . . . outgrowth 

of ESsxS^Ik'fe pioneer Teaching films. .... the Army 



and Navy are giving millions the know howof war 



Uistoiucal NOTE — Back in 1923, having 
pe rfected "safety*" film — making classroom 
projection practical— Kodak made available 
16-mm. movie cameras and projectors . . . 
and shortly afterwards pioneered a pro- 
gram of teaching films for schools. 

PUT yourself in the boots of one of 
these young men. You've been ac- 
cepted for the Army or Navy. What do 
you know about this war of 2,000- 
horsepower aircraft motors . . , Bazoo* 
kas . , , submarine detectors? 

Our Army and Navy Commands real- 
fae this lack of experience. They know 
that you may go up against battle-wise 
troops or ship crews or flyers. 

They have done the worrying for you. 
They will turn you out a better man- 



more competent in Liu- use of your 
weapons, abler to take care of yourself 
— than any "trainee" who ever went 
before you, 

Tiiaininc Films arc a great and grow- 
ing part of their system. The Army and 
Navy have made thousands. 

Don't get the idea that you're just 
"going to the movies," though. These 
movies are different. Each teaches you 
to do a part of your job in the Service- 
do it exactly right. 

Maybe it's how to dig a foxhole. Or 
inflate a rubber life raft. Or take down 
and reassemble a 50-calibrc machine 
gun. Or— bake a batch of bread . « . 

In an Army and Navy made up largely 



of "specialists," thousands of films are 
not too many, (Kodak is a major sup- 
plier of film for these pictures— one big 
reason t :\\ ili.ins are not getting all the 
film they want.) 

You'll see battle, in these training 
movies. You'll hear it — to make ymu new 
life and work "second nature inn! r all 

conditions. You'll be hardened , . , ready 
to "dish it out and take if\ . . up to 40% 
sooner because of Training lulms. 



After this war is won, you— and millions 
like you who have learned so much, so 
easily, through training films— will want 
your children to learn the Arts of 1\ ace 
this way. 

Teaching through motion pictures 
and slide film— steadily gi owing in im- 
portance during the twenty years since 
Kodak made its first teaching films avail- 
able-will really come into its own . , . 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 



Serving human progress through Photography 
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dly Man With 
a Battle-Axe 



By JOHN CARLYLE 



HARRY SLATTERY, R E A Adminis- 
trator, has a high regard for his fellow 
men, except private power companies 
which he has fought for 40 years 



H 



lARRY SLA ITER Y, administra- 
tor of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, may be on his way out. 
He may not be on his way out. The 
affair is in the laps of the politicians. 
If he goes out, he will probably land 
in another 510,000 a year job. 

But this prophecy may be under- 
taken : 

If he goes out he will go out scream- 
ing. Mr. Slattery is i paradox. He 
will scream in a soft, low, almost 
sacerdotal tone liberally interspersed 
with language. He is as sincere and 
kindly a man as ever held an antag- 
onist's head under the pump. He loves 
his fellow man — always barring the 
utilities — but if his fellow man seems 
unworthy of his love Mr. Slattery may 
arrange to have his gate swiped on 
Halloween* 

He is so unambitious personalty that 
he once gave up a newborn law prac- 
tice because he thought $40,000 a year 
was more than he should make. In 
promoting his fight against the pri- 
vately owned utilities, he has tried to 
make the 1,345,000 members of the 
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hundreds of RE A 
cooperat ives coop- 
erate politically. 

It is at this point 
that he has stubbed 
his toe. Or has not 
stubbed his toe. 

The members of 
the REA coopera- 
tives enjoy the bene- 
fits of the light and 
power they are get- 
ting, and for which 
they are paying 
with their own 
money. But they 
are all farmers and 
the farmer is notori- 
ously independent. 
When Mr. Slattery 
tells him, as he has 
done in at least one 
instance: 

"You cannot have 
such-and-such a man as manager of 
your cooperative because I do not like 
his ideas" — 

Then the farmer is likely to rear 
back on his haunches, Mr. Slattery 
would have the cooperatives buy and 
sell everything cooperatively that they 
need. But most of the 1,345,000 mem- 
bers also belong to various farm 
organizations, which suspect that 
electric light and power cooperatives 
might impair their political bossing- 
power. The small town storekeepers 
and taxpayers look on the prospect of 
storekeeping cooperatives with some- 
thing less than favor. An NRECA was 
recently formed — National Rural 
Electrification Cooperatives Associa- 
tion — to provide cooperative insur- 
ance to the REA's. Slattery won this 
fight, for the NRECA has abandoned 
the attempt to handle REA Co-op in* 
surance through mutual companies. 

These things created schism at 
once. Those who look on from the 
sidelines think that, if it can be com* 
posed, Mr. Slattery will hold on to his 
job. He has been one of the most able 



advocates of publicly owned power 
as opposed to privately owned and 
taxpaying utilities for almost 40 
years. If he can show that his com- 
bination of public power believers 
plus 8 controlled REA is of more value 
politically than the combination of 
the NRECA, the offended farm or- 
ganizations, and the keepers of small 
stores, he will hold his job. If the op- 
position promises a greater nuisance 
value, then Mr. Slattery will go out. 

Mr. Slattery is a kind man, gentle 
and devoted to the public good as he 
sees it. He would not willingly resort 
to an unorthodox hold in clinches. 

Still, he plays to win. 

He has an abiding faith in the in- 
nate goodness of his fellow man if the 
fellow man is on his side. The per- 
sonal Slattery, as distinguished from 
the political Slattery, is a modern 
Peter the Hermit. No one who knows 
the man could possibly credit a charge 
made against his character. Mud sim- 
ply would not stick. 

If he is ousted 

IF he is ousted, he will maintain that 
he has again been martyred by the 
Power Trust, He will believe this. He 
will be propped in his belief by Judson 
King, one time chief of the Hell Rais- 
ers, an informal organization which 
finally had to enlarge its field of hell 
raising so members could raise hell 
with each other. 

Among them were David K. Niles, 
now a presidential sub-secretary and 
political promoter; Paul Raver, ad- 
ministrator of the Bonneville Power 
Administration; David E. Lilienthal, 
chief of the three man board which 
operates the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; Morris L. Cooke, who set up 
REA but soon split away from Mr. 
King; and John M. Carmody, who 
succeeded Mr, Cooke. Sentimental as- 
sociates were Senators George W. 
Norris and Robert M. La Follette; 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Fl WW . . . as well as <lianipa»rit> rhristrns ships. T\\o last 
aci that hem a ^lii]» from the ways is the cutting of siecl 
bonds l>\ oxy-acetylenc flame. This swift cutting of steel typ- 

ffiefi the nwiy the oxy-acet) Irne llarnt- is s|M*rclin<j the fulirira- 
tion *>f aircraft, tunmiol i\ <*s. jruns. shrlU* tanks, and 

hiimlmls <>f other vital articles made nf metal. 

All aver Ann*t iea, this flame rut? time ami [jives to rnafts- 
production industries a means of manufacturing Easter, better, 
and iit leaver cost* Since the whiic-liui oxy*acetylene name 
cuts through metal as easily as a saw through uoimL it makes 
Meeluorkine, a> simple as carpentry ! From the time steel is 
made . . . until it is finalh cut up fur scrap ami scut hack lo 
the steel mills for a new lease on life . , . oxy- acetylene flames 
expedite its treating, Gutting, ami fabricating. 



The oxy-aeetylene flame is not new. Owjrem aeet\|ene. ;mi1 
many machines am] leclmif[iics for treating, eutlinji. ami fah- 
ricatblg meluls have been made available to industry for 

j^ara bj Tin: Ijndk aim Products Company, a I nit 6i 
UCC. I lie preaenl wide application of Linde's peaeetime re- 
search ami development ... coupled with the great expansion 

of Lindens o\\ ^eii-pnuliieing ami engineering facilities hfft>rr 
tbe emergency anise , . . arc oontributing vitally to this routi- 
ne *a caaad OUtpal of llie tilings it needs. These products and 
processes plufl new ones that are stemming from today 

eontinutng research — are important among tin* ma^-prntluc- 
tion tools that can he used in the future to bring von better 
cars, trucks, tractors, washing machines, refrigerators, and 
many other things for better living at lower cost. 




LIQUID OXYGEN I The de- 

iii 4.1 ml f ur u v % L'f n tO&aj i i 
grout, 1 > i m - x Lii| ii 1 4] u\\ 
li.n madr- it 1 m 1 1 1 *■ Inr hui>-- 
prod uei inn industries to be 
supplied in bulk. Liquid <<\> ■ 
tri-n oeeiqii inn only \/H(>2 "f 
llie volume of grfisrniiH oxygen 
— is &lu|iprd iii liiuk cars '"d 
til 11k trucks «nd converted to 
gftftQOUfl Qflt} gtai Ua needed. 

SPEEDING QUALITY STEELS! 

Production line efficiency In 
removing surface blend-lies 
from new sterl became po»- 
nble with tin- t in -d<- -Surf ui rr 
sruriiuc macbiue. Hiqie inceli- 
anized batteries of ox y -tu * i * - 
Iciif! Hjiiu-s **skiir* hoi itefd 
. t , quickly nntj economically 
. . n-sullinji in higher yields 



KNIVES THAT NEVER DULLI 

Oxy -acetylene Haines held in 

m. < li oiirul arm-, trim nod 

bc\el -led i»t a I*--, for ^rlijiiit; 
in ft t r .Hi i l Ikiiir- re- 
quired 1 1 v method* formerly 
used . . . rut in straight liner-, 
circles, ur iu irregular |>a t terns, 
'[ "In- Hume- are nKn n-ed to 
harden and soften nu ml- and 
to prime ibcui for painting. 

MECHANIZED WELDING I 

"I liliktMUrll " I'lrrl rl> u . Miiil' 

aulnjnJ I Malty join* ^teel 
plate-; us mticb a* 20 times 

tester limn mil -1i111l.it 1 > ap- 

plieulde tneltiud . . . and dues it 
withuul muse, fu^s, *ir sparks. 
This process complement- tbe 
luiiui and nn-rh.ini/ed nieth* 
ml- o| \tr tiling lli' o\y- 

RCet) ketie tlaiue. 




BUt* UMtTbD STATES WAR BONDS AND SHAtM 

UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 East 42nd Street UH3 New Y ork I 7, N. Y. 
Principal Praduct* and Units in the United States 



ALLOYS AND MIT ALS 

M<'t-lrii Mrtalllircirtll C<tm]t4HlJ 

ll.yiK- Sti liit*- < <»ni|u*ny 

Uuit«t( MalL'« Y 11 ji ml ill Hi 4<ur|Joruliuu 



CHEMICALS 

<.nrliiil«- uihI fur bun 4 ht- rulrtitu t [nrpuralloa 
ELECTRODES CARBONS AND BATTERIES 

iNuliaUuk CarLou t.i>uqiiiti> , liii'. 



INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 

'I Ik- Llndr Air Produrl- i tympany 

1'hi- fK^rlit Hnilr^nu >erv>re Cniujmny 

tin- I'rrtl^O-l.ilr liuupuiy, Inc. 



PLASTICS 

HakvliO- t'nrpnriilinn 

| k JtiNrii" lli>i«iipn ■>! 1 nrhiilr nnU (jirln*P 
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The ability and ingenuity 
of American industry were 
i underestimated by the Axis. 
They failed tr> realize how 
quickly and efficiently our peace-time 
production could be convened into 
manufacturing of war materials. 

It seems but yesterday that Union Pacific 
was transporting metals mined in our 
western states to industrial centers for 
use in automobiles, refrigerators 
and many other pre-war products. 




Todav those western metals are vital to 
the production of shells, guns, grenades 
and other implements of war. Then the 
completed products must be transported 
by train to ships bound for foreign 
shores* 

The coordinated effort of American in- 
dustry and transportation — including 
50,000 Union Pacific employees — is a 
two-fisted fighting force with tremen- 
dous driving power. We'll keep 
'cm rolling to Victory! 



UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

ft, O A D OF THE STREAMLINERS AND THE CHALLENGERS 
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Capital Scenes . . . a*td 
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calm voice from Rosehill 

THE Congressman has come back to 
Washington full of reflections and phi* 
losophies. Out in Rosehill — in the West- 
ern Reserve — people are calmer than the 
folks in Washington. They do not bite 
their lips so much, he says. Hereabouts 
they are afraid that we will lose some 
part of our sovereignty, and maybe go to 
wearing knee breeches to the movie first 
nights, and like as not put some kings 
and queens on lend-lease pensions. 

"They know better out in Rosehill/' 
says he. "They get a kind of long shot 
at things out there." 

The only people in Washington who 
are not mumbling about trouble with 
Russia and Mr, Hull and Mr. Welles are 
those who are sucking at fever ther- 
mometers. "In Rosehill/* he says. "the 
folks are beginning to kind of smell 
Power Politics in the air, and they do 
not want any part of it, and when the 
time comes they will put their heels 
down on it. There is a solid quality in 
American democracy that is mighty im- 
pressive when you go where it is. Like 
in Rosehill/' 

Maybe they are wrong 

THEY do not aim to have their boys 
kept over in Europe while Power Poli- 
tics is being played* They do not see any 
reason why we should 
have any trouble with 
Russia. They think 
Russia has done a 
mighty good job. 

"What if our ideol- 
ogy does happen to 
differ a great deal 
from the Russian 
ideology?" asks the Congressman. 

"I'm only using that word to show I 
am an educated man and keep abreast 
of the funny pieces in the papers* My 
folks in Rosehill don't care whether 
Russia has an ideology or not. We were 
raised on the old-fashioned idea that a 
man has a right to pick his own church 
and his own ticket. Let the Russians 
have fun." 

The folks might be wrong, he says. 
But he remembers that when the armis- 
tice was signed in 1918, a couple hun- 
dred thousand American soldiers started 
on one-man tours of Europe, They called 
it going AAV. OX. The war was over and 
they were through. 

Bologna is still bologna 

"OUT in Rosehill." he says, "maybe 
folks are not so high-minded as in some 




parts, but they're kind of practical. They 
think it would be silly to fuss with a 
useful friend over states we cannot even 
pronounce. And they do not know what 
cards are being slipped under the table. 

"They favor letting the Europeans 
skin their own snakes. Out in Rosehill 
they do not agree that we got into this 
war to make the world any better. If it 
is as good a world after the war as it 
used to be, they will be satisfied. We do 
not want to shake up the map Of Eu- 
rope, either. We are fighting— they think 
—because we were attacked. We'll quit 
when we have kicked the slats loose in 
Germany and Japan." 

Anyone who thinks Jim Smith of Pink 
Creek can be held in Europe while the 
pie is being sliced is forgetting to reckon 
with Jim's old man. 

Every man a President 

THE Congressman thinks the domestic 
situation is being cleared up. Fifty-odd 
professors who were 
regional leaders for 
the OP A are getting: a 
drink out of the black 
bottle. 

"Some of them real- 
ly knew a little about 
business," he says. 
"The system was 
wrong. You cannot run as big a country 
as this from one spot in Washington, 
Hell of it is the professors keep popping 
up in other places, 

"Every one who had a private secre- 
tary and a pad on his chair acted as 
though he were president," he says. 

And another thing: "It looks like Sec- 
retary Hull has started a clean-up. He 
elean lost his temper." 

Now it's up to Hull 

"SO MANY people and bureaus had 
been putting fingers in the State De- 
partment's own pie that Hull got the 
blame for the mess. So he cleaned house. 
He did not say," says the Congressman : 

" 'Welles must go or I will.' 

"He said, 1 Welles must go." M 

Along with Welles other honest, sin- 
cere, glad-eyed trouble-makers of high 
and low degree have been dropping out 
of other places in the Government. 
Welles will have other comrades in the 
wildwoods, for Mr. Hull's eye appears 
to be sot. The net effect was to center 
attention on the wisdom of coordinating 
operations and policies. 

If there is not a further tightening up, 
the Congressman will be disappointed. 
He thinks Elmer Davis is apt to say 




goodbye to the OWI before long. He 
would not be sure that Mr. Hull is after 
what scalp Mr. Davis has left. He merely 
would not insure that scalp. 

Hull is left on a spot 

SECRETARY Hull, says the Congress- 
man, has been taking the blame for 
everything the public thought has gone 
wrong in the State Department. In cold 
fact, the current President has always 
made the policies. The Secretary of State 
has always been charged with carrying 
them out. and sometimes changing hard 
words into protocol language. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull have not always 
agreed, 

"Now they must agree," says the man 
from Rosehill. "From now on Mr. Hull 
will have his own State Department. But 
if he cannot see eye to eye with the 
President on a policy, then Mr. Hull 
must go," 

Mr. Hull, for example, has never 
wished to play Power Politics, He thinks 
if we make it easy for an European pow- 
er to trade with us, we will have done 
enough. He would not be a map-maker. 
But if the President found reasons for 
righting old wrongs in Europe, the 
Tennessee an would be out on a limb. 
This is about the worst time in history 
for another shake-up in State. 

If Hull wouldn't play? 

HIS father, says the Congressman, once 
had a balky mule on his farm just out- 
side Rosehill, His father split a bullet 
and hammered a string down in it and 
tied the string to the mule's headstall. 
When the mule balked, said the old gen- 
tleman, his father dropped the bullet in 
the mule's ear. 

"After that, the hard thing was to 
get the mule stopped," 

The Congressman thinks Hull has 
been pulling the State Department to- 
ward postwar trade relations and good 
humor by yanks and twitches. Some- 
times he got discouraged and balked. He 
is tired and not very well and kind of 
oldfangled in his ideas, and the sounds 
of the young folks planning to set up 
super - governments 
and AMGs and world 
soup kitchens and ad- 
vice centers distresses 
him. If he has gotten 
completely turned 
around — following the 
Welles" episode— and 
is headed away from 
these new theories about feeding 
financing and guiding and loving 
Old World, nobody, says the Congress- 
man, had better drop a bullet in Mr. 
Hull's ear. 

All for world peace 

HE thinks that Mr. Hull— like the folks 
out in Rosehill — is set on finding some 
way to preserve the peace of the world 
after we have won this war. Up in the 
Tennessee mountains, a man used to 
tote a gun when he went into a strange 
neighborhood, to make sure that he 
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The American railroads are an- 
swering that call. They are moving 
approximately 30.000,000 pounds 
of food a day for our fighting men, 
more than 1,000 carloads of food a 
day for our fighting Allies, and most 
of the products from farms and proces- 
sing plants which feed the millions 
of us here at home. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway 
serves a great cross section of the 
nation's rich agricultural storehouse 
Throughout this fertile region, farmers 
are producing and plants are proces- 
sing an ever mounting volume of 
food. The Norfolk and Western 
serves them . . . with pride . . . for 
the fruits of their labor is a mighty 
weapon of Victory and Freedom. 



TOMORROW . . . 

When Victory is won, agriculture 
and industry in N. & W. territory will 
play an important part in establishing 
peace and progress. Write the rail* 
road's Industrial and Agricultural 
Dept., Roanoke 17. Va,» for complete 
information about ideal agricultural 
and industrial locations. 

Norfolk 

""'Western 

PBECIS10N TRANSPORTATION 
I U Y MORE Wfl* fOMO* 



WOttldnt be put upon. It wasn't con- 
sidered pood judgment just to carry 
a bundle of money and some orations. 

"And another thing" says the Con- 
gressman, "they used to say the Presi- 
dent preferred to listen to Sumner 
Welles because he was sharp and con- 
rise. Lots of times Mr. Hull is kind of 
wordy and rambling. But you ought to 
hear the old gentleman when he gets 
riled. He can pack a whole declaration 
in five words." 

Secretaries Hull and Jesse Jones, he 
thinks, have more friends on Capitol Hill 
than any other two men in the Adminis- 
tration. If they both got bullets In their 
ears they would be hard to head. 

How long will the war last? 

MILITARY men think Germany can 
hold out until the autumn of 1944. There 
is no reason at present to hope that the 
German civilians Mill 
break. The army must 
first be defeated, just 
as in 1918. They're a 
tough people, 

"It may be months 
before we can drive 
them out of Italy," 
says a very high au- 
thority. "More months must pass before 
the Allied armies can be ready for the 
Dig smash into Germany. The moving 
1 and massing of millions of men and tons 
of material is a long, complicated and 
toilsome operation." 

Before the German army can be 
broken, the Luftwaffe must be de- 
stroyed. The enemy's air defenses are 
growing more formidable daily. Not 
until that has been done, says the au- 
thority, can the Allied land forces move 
in for 'the K.O. 

A sample of the secrecy 

THE Government has issued "occupa- 
tion money *' for use where the armies 
have made their footing secure. No one 
, knows much about it. Congress did not 
authorize it. Its only backing is the 
guaranty of the U. S. Treasury, and the 
country has not yet been told how many 
million dollars have been issued. 

The British have been provided with 
this money for their purposes in occu- 
pied lands, and no statement has been 
made as to the sums involved, the ar- 
rangement for repayment— if any — or 
the overhead control. These matters are 
presumably handled by the ultra-secret 
Allied Military Financial Administra- 
tion. 



AMFA is hush-hush 

MAYBE there is no such thing. The in- 
I formation came from a high official of 
I our Government who had been talking 
with representatives of the AMFA. 

"That's all I know of It," says he. 
| The British agency of information 
had never heard of it. The Treasury, 
through its accredited agency knew 
nothing of it, but suggested the War 
Department be interrogated. 

At the War Department, the officer 



who should know said that all he had 
heard were the initials — AMFA — cotH 
pled with the order that he lay off, Nd 

one said it was a military secret. 

Voice from the tomb 

THE Congressman says he Is constantly 
being dismayed by the long memories 
people have. Years ago there was a 
$30,000,000 dream 
called Passamaquod- 
dy up in Maine* Ocean 
tides were to turn a 
lot of wheels and defy 
some natural laws and 
presently Passama 
quoddy was to be I 
thriving manufactur 
ing village. One of the loveliest colon 
on earth was built on the hillside. 
Panelled pine, log fireplaces, conceal 
lighting. 

"Back in Rosehlll, they kept pester 
ing me about what happened to Pas- 
samaquoddy. So I found out." 

The Seabees r which is an organiza- 
tion of hardy men in the Navy — their 
business being to break down jungles 
and put up docks in the surf — have been 
told to fix up the cottage mansions of 
Passamaquoddy so they will not fall 
down. No one knows what may come 
next. 




Some things are certain 

THE men who for the past ten years 
have been trying to make over the 
United States are as active as they ever 
were, in spite of the war. They are a bit 
tired, and somewhat discouraged, but 
they still have plenty on the ball. 

Congress has toughened toward them, 
however. 

Faced with increasing tax bills and 
mounting costs of domestic administra- 
tion, several of the leaders are looking 
over the various hydro projects paid for 
by the Government in the hope that they 
might be somehow returned to a tax* 
paying status. 

They admit the prospects are not en- 
couraging at this time, but anything 
may happen, of course, when victory has 
been won and when we settle down once 
more to the unexciting business of get 
ting out of debt. 

Anyone think we can't? 

THOSE who fear that the debt tied 
around our necks will drown us if we 
ever fall into old-fashioned pros peri t 
are invited to examine a few facts. 

The Federal Government pirated 
many states* rights a few years ago tha 
states began to look like churchyard 
Full of tall grass and the departed. The 
Federal Government was able to do th 
because the states had overspent ther 
selves. 

When Santa began to take money ou 
of his bucket on the corner instead 
jingling his bell for some one to pi 
money in, the states leaped for it. The 
are learning better. Most of them are 
good financial condition* They have re 
duced their debts and some are payir 
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WHY SELL SIGHT UNSEEN? 




w 



WHAT'S SO SECRET about a dispensing machine? 



Must a dispensing machine be only a dispenser? 

Why not make it a selling machine? Make it a magnet 
ior the nickels, dimes and quarters that automatically re- 
h a-e i lit- soil drink-. coi»fe< tions. cigarettes, handkerchiefs, 
sandwiches, fruit, golf halls, cosmetics or other products 
that may he for sale. 

How? With glass, of course. Modern Libbey ■ Owens ' 
Ford glass. Take advantage of the unequalled transparency 
of glass to display the merchandise attractively . . . to 
dramatize the dispensing mechanism in operat ion. Capital- 
ize the modern properties of glass to protect the merchan 
Use — keep it fresh or new, appealing or appetizing. 

If the dispenser must be refrigerated, there is modern 
glass that insulates. If fading of the product is a factor, 
there's glass that will provide protection. If excessive heal 
from the sun is harmful there's heat absorbing glass. 
Then there's safety glass, decorative "lass and a tempered 




glass that's stronger than many metals . . . in fact, then - 
a glass that answer- prat ti< alh every problem. 

You can obtain glftss in flat sheets, bent shapes, or 
laminated t< another material. Von can have it colorful, 
or color-free. ^ our name or sales slogan can be perma- 
nently etched or coated on its glistening surface. 

The u-<- i>f iii a dispensing machine is typical of 

how glass can be employed to make ,m\ product or struc- 
ture better, more efficient *n salable. 

Possibilities for the use of glass today are practicalh 
limitless. While research has mult i plied it - useful qua I it ie*. 
keep in mind its natural characteristics: one of the most 
chemically stable of all materials; more dimensional l\ 
stable, too: surface among the harde-t ami smoothest in 
the world: mmporous; acid-resisting; unusually resistant 
to abrasion; unequalled weathering qualities. 

Perhaps glass fits your product or plant. Won't you write 
us about any use that interests you? That's the wa\ to 
reallv find out. Libhc\ (Uncus *Ford t,lar- < ^mp-un. 1 I III i 
Nicholas Building. Toledo 3, Ohm. 



LI B BEY' OWE N S • FOR D 

A GREAT NAME IN ^^144 
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TEST RESULTS 



ANTI-CORRODE vs. 

Competitive Products 








From *n unrvtouchvd photograph. 

To substantiate our conviction* that Ant i Corrode is an 
unexcelled rust-prevent ive, nine sted strips were cut from 
a sheet of No t 18 B. & S. deep drawing steel which had 
been thoroughly cleaned mechanically. One strip, number 
6, was dipped in Cities Service Anti-Corrode. Seven others 
were treated with leading anti-rust compounds, according 
to their manufacturers' directions. And one strip, number 
8, used as the control, was not treated. 

All strips were then parity immersed in small bottles of 
distilled water containing 3?S Sodium Chloride. At the 
end of 90 hours they appeared as displayed above. Each 
test strip is shown before its bottle of solution. The rust 
penetration on each strip is plainly evident. The back- 
ground lines behind the bottles enable comparison of rust 
density found in the solutions after test. The superiority 
of Anti-Corrode, number 6, is obvious. 





USERS' COMMENTS OH aNTl - CORRODE 

*'Ovir rutting* thut have been properly dipprH reft 
Anti-OiT r<x\t- *hnw nr* nun* nf ruitmu nficr a 
month * fipo»iirf to rain mini snow." 

Large manufacturer of fitters. 

"We are pleased with the tent result* of Anti* 
Corrode on our ruit problem* and will place a 
substantial nriler with you shortly." 
Mm n u/acf utrr of sprcial tool* and accessor res. 

**S8,000 worth of dies were recently ruitioJ by 
rust. This costly watte of vital materials is now 
being prevented wtth Anti- Corrode/' 

Manufacturer of ballistic dt*S. 

"Condensation of moisture in storage vaults had 
been mating mir htfthly-prccisioned tools and 
die*. Anti-Corrode ha« licked this problem " 

Manufacturer of pr^cujon ins ti mnrM r.s. 



OUTSTANDING QUALITIES OF ANTI - CORRODE 

Anti-Corrode i* harmJeti to metal. It can be 
applied by brushing, spraying or dipping, and is 
a reliable safeguard against corrosion of metals in 
■ny form or state of finish, whether in storage or in 
transit. Anti-Corrode forms a tenacious, durable 
film that it impervious to moisture and the more 
common gases present in the atmosphere. Since 
it contains lubricating material* it need not be 
removed in drawing operations. It ean he removed 
easily with kerosene or any petroleum solvent. 

Off. IS AMMUNITION — USt IT WISELYl 




CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 



ARKANSAS FUEL OIL (0MPAMY 

tMSt*f»OCT I* 



Tunr-in Friday Night "The Cittern Sarvic* 
Concur'* 8 P. AT., EWT. NBC Natwork. 



UKf ADVANTAGE OF THIS FREE DEMONSTRATION OFFER . SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 
> A voiloble only in rfl« Cfff«S StrvJc* marketing, territory CAST of thm Rock jf,. 



CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 

Room 1761, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 

I'd like to test Anti-Corrode on my own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. Please send 

me the details. 




rash. Many of the larger cities have done 

as well. 

At least two governors are excellent 
prospects for a presidential nomination 
because they kept their states solvent, 
Those who travel through what Wash- 
ington calls the sticks say the folks are 
not afraid they cannot pay off this Milky 
Way of debt if they arc let. If they can 
just get back to business* 

So here's o good omen 

ONE reason business has had such a 
hard time getting: along with Washing- 
ton is that the bureau 
1 fib 1 bosses have been die- 
^mmkfp % <\ f tatortaJ without both- 

J^r counsel of the SEC 
vLL-^Jt^ •'• , < 1 said: 

-We make the law." 
But a congressional committee is be- 
ginning to ask how did they get that 
way. 

Representative Howard Smith of Vir- 
ginia heads a special "committee to In- 
vestigate acts of agencies beyond the 
scope of their duties." Harold L. Allen, 
who was once a deputy police commis- 
sioner in New York, is doing the active 
investigating of what he calls the "juve- 
nile delinquents" in the Government. 

It's an odd fact that, with all the pow- 
wow in the last few years about the 
abuse of administrative law, no one ever 
thought just to catch the little rascals 
and hot up their little tails, 

A reel of red tope 

TO SHOW what a bureaucrat can do 
when he gets really interested in bureau 
crating: 

"I Wrote the British Museum, enclos 
ing a tuppenre-ha'-penny stamp for re 
ply. asking for some information/' 

Mr. Philip G. Nordell of Philadelphia 
was the writer. The American censor re- 
turned his letter and directed him to 
apply to the Philatelic Control Unit in 
New York for a permit. From the PC 
he got four forms on which to declar 
his past nationality, his present nation 
ality and his age. 

He was asked to promise that "no per 
son except myself or a person for whe 
loyalty and integrity I can vouc" 
would pack or address or dispatch thi 
shipment of one stamp- I must be sur 
the stamp I send was not issued by any 
country since the occupation of tha 
country by military or armed forces o 
the enemy. If the stamp when dis- 
patched is thought to be of aid to th 
enemy it will be detained by the cen 
sor/* 

It is understood that Mr. Nordell h 
decided not to send the stamp. Maybe h 
can get out of a book the information h 
wants. 



Stare 
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Gottyvivhc 19*11,, th« l*uHm*n Curapuiy 



Im as sunk as a Jap destroyer I 




Having a baby is tough enough on a 
soldier, without it coming ahead of time, 

what! W^romottow? 

"So I was plenty excited 
when I ttOl -footed it to head- 
quarters after getting Chat 
long distance telephone call. 

he C.O. was swell about it, though, 
when I asked could I go home. Gave me 
a furlough quick as you can say "Fara- 
oops", which is what I'm training for. 
got a lift in here from camp — feeling 
grand — but now I'm as sunk as a Jap 
"estroyer because . . « 

"I'm stuck I The plane was sold out 
d the only train home until morning is 
he ail-Pullman Limited— leaving in ten 
inutes with every bed reserved! 

'Now, I wouldn't mind so much, if I 
as overseas with no chance of getting 
ome- like lots of guys when their babies 



are bortu I could take that without 
crabbing, as a part of war. 

"What burns me up h that, here I am 
only a few hundred miles away — with a 
perfectly good furlough — and it looks 
like I'll stew in the station all night long. 
That's war, too, I suppose — travel beting 
so heavy — but by the law of averages 
you'd think that someone with a reserva- 
tion on that train would change his 
plans and not be able to use it. 

"And thi* being wartime, you'd 
think he'd surely cancel it, so someone 
else could go! 

"There's still ten minutes for that to 
happen. That's why the railroad and 
Pullman people — who've practically 
turned this station inside out trying to 




help me— said to stick around. It'll hp 
a miracle if I get on that train, but 

- HERBS YQOX BED, SQLQiER f 

"Miracles still hap- 
pen ! And, brother, 
that guy who can- 
celled instead of just 
not showing up rates a medal with me!" 
* * W 

Although sleeping cart ore looddd to a higher 
percentage of capacity than ever before, prac- 
tically every train carrying Pullmans « till goo* 
our with vnvivd s-pace due lo "no fhowf" and 
late cancellation!. 

So p/eaie cancel well in odvance of train de- 
parture, when plant change,, and make the 
Pullman bed reserved for you available to 
Someone tltt. 

BACK THt ATTACK -WITH WAV BONDS 



PULLMAN 

THE GREATEST NAME IN PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 




FOR COM f OUT AND SAftJY AS YUV UO AIVO CERTAINTY THAT YOU WILL CET THERE 
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Mending Bombers' Wounds 



By GRACE ERNESTINE RAY 



■AST January, the "Ice Box/ 1 Flying 
Fortress* taking off in Pueblo, Colo., 
had a small dispute over right-of-way 
with a tractor. The pilot avoided a 
collision but the bomber blew one of 
its huge tires. Once in the air, the pilot 
radioed his predicament. 

"Go to Oklahoma City to land/' 
they told him. 'That will avoid the 
necessity of picking up the wreckage 
and shipping it there later/' 

The pilot found the Oklahoma City 
Depot ready. Ambulances, fire trucks 
and cranes were set for emergency 
action as he neared the field. But he 
put the *'Ice Box" down so gently that 
mechanics had it on its way overseas 
in record time. Another Fortress 
which recently made a belly landing 
there was put back into action in less 
than a week. 

So efficient has the Sooner City 
crash crew become that officials use 
this slogan: 

"Come to Oklahoma City for your 
belly landings/* 

Although the Oklahoma City Depot 
is one of the newest, having been 
established January 15, 1941, it is the 
largest air depot in the allied world. 
~ts buildings represent an investment 
of $28,000,000, and this will be raised 



AS CASUALLY as you drive to the corner garage, 
war pilots fly from all over the world to Oklahoma's 
Tinker Field where experts put new life into old planes 



to 530.000,000 with completion soon 
of a new freight terminal. Its civilian 
and army personnel is increasing 
daily. Its supply stocks of 194,000 
separate items are distributed by rail- 
way, truck and cargo plane to every 
allied airfield. 

Without such establishments as 
this and the other ten air depots in 
the United States Air Service Com- 
mand, the Army could not "keep 'em 
flying." The United States Air Ser- 
vice Command, with the double func- 
tion of maintenance and supply of the 
Air Forces through its depots, has 
become the biggest business concern 
in the United States from the stand- 
point of capital investment and num- 
ber of employees. 

Air warfare is conducted with ex- 
pensive weapons and equipment. Mod- 
ern warriors ride four-engine bomb- 
ers costing $250,000 as contrasted 



with about $1,000 for a first-class 
army horse, sword, rifle and side arms 
in Civil War days* The maintenance 
of these modern steeds is as essential 
as the manufacture of aircraft or the 
training of pilots. If a pilot on the bat- 
tle front can't get a wing-part in a 
hurry after his plane is shot up, if he 
has no machete to cut through the 
jungle after a forced landing, or if he I 
has to make a raid over the Aleutians f 
in winter without electrically heated . 
gloves, his individual battle for free- 
dom may be lost, and each of these I 
trained pilots is precious in the pres- 
ent war. 

Under the Air Service Command, 
the battle-scarred planes are not only " 
repaired quickly, but plane parts, 
fliers* clothes, cameras, guns and 
other articles are rushed to the front* 

"Get the stuff where it's needed," 
was the slogan adopted by the Okla- 



Removrng a B-17 engine in 38 minutes is possible when the crev 

has experience, organization and highly specialized equipment 




Southern Cooking 



THIS ia ''Southern Cooking" . . . Victory style. It 
turns out a highly -seasoned dish. And I he recipe is no 
military Becret. 

Firat, take a rich abundance of natural resources and 
caw materials. Mix with a plentiful supply of power and 
intelligent labor. Then add a ready, efficient railroad 
transportation system. 

The result? Southern steel mills, shipyards, textile 
mills, airplane and chemical plants, industries of every 
sort . . „ turning out the weapons of Victory in an ever- 
icrcasing stream! 



Ye*, the growing industrial might <*f the South today 
is concent rated on the grim ta>k of winning the war. 

And day and night, over the steel network of tin- 
Southern Railway System, mo\ c the troops ami weapons 
and war materials that will hasten the day when fret 1 
men once again can turn to the pursuits of Peace. 

And when that day comes, "Southern Cooking" . . . 
Victory st)le . . . w ill be ready to supply the builders of 
the brighter world that surely lies ahead. 



President 



SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

The Southern Sen cm the South 
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homa City Air Depot under command 
of Col. William H ( Turnbull, soon 
after its establishment, and the same 
slogan fits operations under the new 
commandant, Brig, Gen. Arthur W. 
Vanaman, who took charge March 20, 
1943. 

The exact number of combat planes 
repaired is a military* secret. How- 
ever, the general facts about how the 
Air Service Command operates can 
be explained, and admission to the 
depots is granted to any one who has 
business there, can establish his loyal- 
ty as a citizen, and is willing to "sign 
his life away/' thus relieving the Gov- 
ernment of responsibility in case he 
happens to be under foot if an acci- 
dent occurs. 

Since the Oklahoma City Depot has 
been picked officially as the nation's 
model, a good conception of tjie Air 



lets. On another dock rested "Rose- 
mary, M a sweet little ship with a sweet 
little name, but her cannon wounds 
attested that she was no more gentle 
than "Hunk O Hell." 

Planes of all kinds 

DOWN the broad expanse of repair 
hangars, numbers of giant bombers 
dominated the scene, but there were 
also twin -motored bombers. There 
was a B-25 North American, the type 
General Doolittle used on his Tokyo 
raid. It appeared to be about ready to 
go back into battle, its .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns mounted in turret, nose 
and rear, and all equipment in place 
for its crew of five. There was also a 
Mitchell Marauder, the twin-engine 
medium bomber with operating speed 
of more than 300 miles an hour. There 



other P-40 needed repairs to the con? 
trol cable and wires* A fighter pre 
sented a somewhat disrobed appear 
ance without her engines, propeller 
and tires, 

I saw .30- and .50-caliber machine 
guns and cannon that had been re* 
paired and re-installed. Fire power of 
the planes varied in extent and loca- 
tion. There were guns on wings, tur- 
rets, tails, noses, sides, or synchro- 
nized with propellers — depending on 
the planes* styles in sudden death. 
There were censored kinds of battle 
instruments, and one plane which ap- 
peared to be closed bore the warning, 
"KEEP OUT/' in letters six inches 
high. 

Inspecting a Fortress from th 
pilot's seat, I was gratified at the thic 
armor plate added at the sugge 
tion of a pilot who had taken 
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The depot carries or repairs everything an air fighter needs. These .50 caliber machine guns 
will be reconditioned/ tested, reinstalled and— if need be — loaded before the plane leaves 



Service Command can be obtained 
from its routine. 

On an average day in June, 1943, as 
I entered the main unit of the hangar 
department the first thing I saw was 
the "Hunk O'Hell," waiting on Dock 
4 while her four engines and propel- 
ler were overhauled. Nearby sat 
"Sagebrush Beuiah," another For- 
tress. Beulah s "skin" was being 
riveted, wing sections were being re- 
placed, and she was undergoing gen- 
eral overhauling. Looking closely, I 
saw that she bore pock-marks of bul- 



was a P-51 Mustang fighter. There 
were C-43 and C-54 cargo ships in for 
a tune-up, and while I was marveling 
at their power, a huge cargo bird 
alighted outside. 

The fighter planes had not been 
bunged up on the battle fronts. Short- 
range planes are repaired abroad, but 
the Oklahoma City Depot does all the 
overhauling in a five-state area for 
ships damaged in training schools or 
on routine flights. 

There was a P-40 with a wrecked 
nose, damaged in a bad landing. An- 



through action. War pilots, returning 
to the depot, appraise officials of an) 
idiosyncrasies of individual craft, 
well as its performance record. Aided 
by these reports, the Air Service Com- 
mand loses no time in adding latest 
developments in armor and arma- 
ment. 

While I was there one Fort came ii 
from Africa. The crew looked tire 
but happy, because furloughs wer* 
ahead. But they were a quiet lot! 

"Yes, glad to get home," "Sure 
wanta hurry back and finish the 
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BACK THE ATTACK! 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS 



As a noteworthy instance, 700,000 different items of equip- 
ment and supplies in varying quantities crammed the convoys 
that carried American armies to conquest in North Africa — 
250,000 different items of ordnance; 100,000 different Engi- 
neer Corps articles; 68 T 000 different items of medical supplies 
and drugs; 10,000 different items for the Signal Corps; 390 
different articles of clothing. 

Countless hours of planning and figuring, as these statistics 
suggest, are essential in establishing the types and quantities 
of items needed . , . amassing them at the assigned embarka- 
tion points . . . dividing them strategically among the ships, 
to minimize the danger of crippling loss of any one item. 

Allied superiority in the science of supply is increasingly 
obvious day by day. To the vital figure work involved, Burroughs 
adding, calculating, accounting and statistical machines bring 
a speed and an accuracy indispensable to the magnitude of 
the undertaking. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 

Burroughs 



FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES . NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE • BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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V^GotAxisToGrhd. 



Yls slK. we've got ;t light on our hands that's going to take more 
than wivhfuJ thinking to win. 

Sure* we re a powerful nation. Certainly we've got tremendous 
industrial facilities. But all that power . all those machines . . . 
tun t win the war for us— won't give that hoy whose service star 
hangs in your neighbor s window the materiel support he needs. 
No, not unless the brains and brawny hands of those who 
operate these machines run them at full -speed full-time. 

We all want to win the war. And quickly! We can only du this 
by WORKING . . . harder. . .jttstcr. longer . ntf>r*i cartjtdly*. 

This is the order of the day at the Detroit Tap & Tool Company 
plant. Each employ ee looks upon himself as a soldier. 
Instead of shouldering a rifle he shoulders his own responsibility 
in such a manner that every Detroit Tap or 111 read Gage is 
the finest, most accurate that can he turned out* Therefore, 
each of us feels he has a personal Axis to grind. 

You're done your hit— now do your best 

BUT UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 



D E T R 




84)2 lUTLtn AVENUE ■ DETROIT, M I G H I O * K 

GROUND TAPS - GROUND THREAD HOBS • THREAD 
SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND CAGES 
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war!" were the longest sentences. 
Serious for their years. But I was told 
that some of them wisecrack brilliantly 

on tension before raids. 

About 35 per cent of the employees in 
the depot are women, and executives 
hope to raise this to 60 per cent, be- 
cause, even in this essential work, all 
mum except those classified as key em- 
ployees are subject to draft. Since 98 
per cent of the employees are civilians 
working in civil service status, many of 
them will soon be soldiers, 

Most of the employees who work on 
the wings are women, serving under 
male supervision. Girls can do the light 
riveting work easily. 

Girls also serve as messengers, dash- 
ing about on motor scooters. They could 
never cover the ground on foot, because 
the place involves 2,400 acres. A neat 
khaki suit uniform with overseas cap 
has been adopted for the girls, but it is 
not compulsory, and many of them say 
they do not wear it because it is too 
warm in the Oklahoma climate. 

Astounding efficiency 

ALL plane parts which cannot be re- 
paired "on the line*' in the hangars are 
detached and sent to Sections quarters. 
Radios (there are as many as four on 
some bombers) are handled in their own 
Section. 

Running full blast 24 hours a day. 
seven days a week, the depot attains 
astounding efficiency. Time-saving de- 
vices are numerous, A locally fashioned 
blower made of spare parts dries the in- 
sides of the 410-gallon self-sealing aux- 
iliary fuel tanks in a fraction of the time 
formerly needed. Hydraulic jacks raise 
the 600-pound main struts of heavy 
bombers and are adjustable for use on 
cargo planes. The Propeller Section re- 
works propellers, doing everything in- 
cluding blade straightening, with such 
speed and efficiency that the department 
can truthfully boast: 

"The boys have never yet had to holler 
for a prop to get a ship back into ac- 
tion." 

The mechanics are fast- Recently a 
live- man crew removed an engine from 
a B-17 in 38 minutes. Speed in over- 
hauling is attained by organization. For 
disassembly, the engines move on huge 
dollies, and smaller parts are put into 
baskets carrying numbers correspond- 
ing to tags on larger parts, so that each 
engine is maintained to a large extent as 
a unit. Sonic overhauled engines con- 
sume less oil than they did when new. 

The test building has what is claimed 
to be the nation's largest man-made 
weather unit. Its test cells can be 
changed from 100 degrees F to 40 de- 
grees below in six minutes, with any 
degree of humidity desired. With this 
apparatus, the depot can be sure that 
a plane will function properly whether 
it is sent to Iceland, China or the South 
Pacific. 

The armament repair section* with 
more than 150 employees, is one of the 
largest of its kind in the country. Guns 
are regularly taken out of planes, re- 
paired, tested and re-installed in six 
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THEY SMASHED THROUGH SICILY ON PAPER! 



icrc would have been no Africa campaign . ► . 

smashing drive through Sicily ... it k 
dift hern tor pJper. 

For the arniy lights with paper. Shells come 
the front in individual paper cartom. The 
in powder thar propels these shells is largely 
idr from paper smck Food acid medical sup- 
Bm are shipped in paper cartons. Soldiers keep 
rrn in paper clothe* , . . protect themselves 
.h p.per ca,noulU S c . . . often get water 
rough water mains that are made of paper ! 
And the army iraithon paper 1 
Thai's because tfmmutndi 0/ JMj i f mjpj are 
Jed to win a war . . . proceed with one 
ipaign . . * win a single skirmish. 



So ro waste paper nou is tragic . . . 
actually an act of sabotage. To help 
iatt paper is the patriotic duty of 
every true American. And to *tt Uu 
p.tptr is even more important than ro 
save it. For the paper we Jen't use conserves 
both labor and material . . . not only at the 
paper mills but back irrthe woods w here today 
there is a serious man power shortage. 

HeQCC there are two things to do One i$ to 
save all wjsre paper . ev<.cpnn£ uA\ed, oiled 
or tarred . . , for collection The other, um MI 
httU f>ap<r as ut iJn. That's the Amcman WMJ 
... a "Home Front" job that will help speed 
Victory and *in the war more quickly. 




mm PRINTING PAPERS 
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K I M H I R L Y- CLARK CORPORATION 
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Aft 

Iron Fireman 
Stoker 

is a Permanent 
Investment in 
Firing Satisfaction 




Automatic Coal Stokers 




Sound Design and Qualify Construction 

]nni Kin-man 1- rnrrr» ih ilr-i£nt'«l :m«l f • i - - * j - 
Mim Unit !"■ »r !■ »n<: y n - -<i i|i a |irn<]aMr m r\ \rv. 

Engineered Installations 

Vuur sinker ^ .111 inti'fiiMl |«arl nf juur piiwrr 
or heating plant. A mrn < il\ rnu'inr^nv) 
iiMalhilum i *• Mlalh iiiiporhinl. Inm fireman 

iiHtuIUtioB* ui<' the repulu of mf&y fern of 

« • >m lii»-t *ii£tn«'< ruin e\jiei inn e. 

tow Upkeep , , . Good Service 

[nm r'lretnan turrecl tleHpi ;m*i installation 
re«ulN in l*»ng, trouble free lift?, w 1 1 h very 
jiiw tnainlenarne ami upkeep rnsji. Ample 
a i m I < oinpleie sturk* of prerision repLn emrnt 
tiriji, whit'h fit accurately when installed, are 
\ dibble. Users get \ apt, efficient service* 

Economical Operation 

Ir nr I ih iiijn burn- r**;il aulnmatirall v, with 
top einViemv. Stih-lantijl muii^ iu 1 nel 

bill** arul boiler r i l.»b«»r are tin- r< Milt, art 

thousands oflron Fireman owner?* will leMily. 

Give lnm Fireman an opportunity t-> fln»w 
wluit ran b«- ibme 1W you. Irmi Fireman M It;, 
(a.,, C!r\elacnL r«o 1 1 hmI, Toronto. Writ** i»r 
Hire % ■ I ,M 'Hi >U Cleveland J L, Obio. 



TV if!! Inoun Inm Firrmnn 
tr<irtt tHiifii ts ihr iter's usMtrtitiCC 
of Mttisfaclory furformaJheXi 

IRON FIREMAN 



iours. The "pin-up girls'* (pilots' names 
for parachutes), seat cushions, life rafts 
and oxygen tanks are dealt with in the 

same spirit and style. 

The test pilots' department has the 
almost phenomenal record of no injuries 
in the IK months of operation thus far, 
even though the 15 pilots may be called 
upon to fly any of the 50 or more types 
of aircraft now in service with the Army 
Air Forces. 

Sun glasses to cannon 

MAINTENANCE of planes is only one 
of the two main functions of Air Depots. 
The other is supply. The supply unit 
with 38 buildings handles everything 
from colored landing lights to 16-ply 
tires, wings and ailerons; from desert 
sun glasses to electrically heated flying 
suits; from lead pencils to air cannon. 

Today there are a minimum of four 
daily scheduled air freight flights from 
the Oklahoma City Depot but, when the 
new lSO-by-230 foot air freight terminal 
is finished, the depot will handle a flight 
every 12 minutes. 

All railways serving the state have 
spurs running into the depot, and huge 
motor trucks roll 16 hours a day, carry- 
ing supplies to Stockton, Miami Beach, 
Wichita. Tulsa, New Orleans, Tampa, 
Coffeyville. Sheppard Field, Tacoma, 
Philadelphia or wherever planes are 
operated. Nine trucks have maintained 
a record of moving more than 1,500,000 
pounds a month. 

The Reclamation Section at the depot 



les damaged craft which are 
more than 75 per cent irreparable. Parts 

are added to the depot's supplies. 

A hotel for transient pilots with a ca- 
pacity of 500 is located in one of the 
hangars, so that a crew may go to bed at 
ten p.m. and be on their way the next 
morning by five. Since several thousand 
planes a month now stop at the depot, 
and the number is constantly increasing, 
this capacity is not excessive. 

An important subdivision of the depot 
is the Plans and Training Department, 
where workers are trained for the Okla- 
homa City Depot and its 35 sub-depots. 
The training division now has 2,000 
civilian students, a number soon to be 
increased to 2,500. A large percentage 
of these ore women, ranging in age 
from 20 to 50. The training period varies 
from a week to three months. 

About 3,000 enlisted men also attend 
training school, spending from a few 
weeks to a few months preparing them- 
selves for engine and aircraft mainte- 
nance at home and abroad. 

Not all of the reclamation work done 
at the depot is connected with planes. 
Part of it is effected on physically handi- 
capped individuals who reclaim them- 
selves by filling defense jobs. The man 
who runs the film projector has both 
legs off at the hips, and a deaf girl oper- 
ates a noisy machine in the reproduction 
department which would unnerve a per- 
son who could hear. A woman in charge 
of the film library is blind, and her hus- 
band, also blind, teaches mathematics 
and physics. 




OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 
STOKERS o Ibr rr.uli nl U> »j<j«hr<Otun imnnit [>r;h- 
riplr* of cornlm- 1 ton ami rnptrif * t t nv* l',nr\ t* lifrd uruW 
luicril diah, wall automatic rpguhitiuii of air *«d cual. 
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This first all-girl engine repair crew was so efficient that others 
were added. Sixty per cent of workers will soon be women 
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Face to face with our toughest customer 



Leave it to the members of your own family to tell 

things you should know about yourself! 
So it has been lor years, here^ at P&H, where the 
maker of arc welding equipment is also one of the 
country's largest and most diversified users* In sub- 
stance , we are our own most complex— and toughest 
— customer. 

Day in and day out # for years, we have lived with 
the practical applications of welding in the manu- 
facture of excavators, overhead cranes, electric hoists, 
and other products fabricated almost entirely by arc 
welding. It is natural that the manufacturer's view- 
point has been strongly guided by the user's interests. 

And it is not surprising that so many of the outstand- 
ing improvements in welding machines and electrodes, 
as well as in welding techniques, have originated 
here in a plant which ships thousands of tons of welded 
products each month. 



Among the most important new developments avail- 
able to vital war industries, is a system which provides 
accurate controls over production welding. Executives 
interested in full information should write us. 



H AR N I S CHFEG ER 

I fc* CORP O.J* A. T I © flf 

- ■ ' ■ v- 

MILWAUKEE I WISCONSIN 
Electric Cranei « Electric HoUti • Arc Welder* 
Excavators • Welding Electrode* 
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Automolic CgMif 
for Synrhtric lubbtr. 




Jwtt ONI of Many 
Alfa Appticaltent. 

LEADING proteiiOrj and converter* of 
ploihc-impregnated materiel*, paper, rub- 
ber, balling, sheer melol and textile* vie 
Alfa automatic cuffing machines become 
they are . • ■ 

1 . (.ABO* SAVING. Ont opiroror end en Alfo 
culler co* do the work of mooy. 

2. TIME SAVING. Cwtitrj *ync«ro»»i«d with pro* 
duction eliminate lo»t time ond rthandling 
b«tw«en profiling mocKinei ond cuffing 
operation! . 

3. ACCURATE. Depending upon mottrial btEnfl 
<ut f Alfo cuttert ep*rdie or toleroncvt up to 

±.002 inch, 

4. EFFICIENT. Sturdy COnitructLon and jound 
d«>ign megn» yrpnt«rrupi»d, efficient opera- 
lion under alt condition* for which Alfo 
machine* ere deiigned. 

The B/G NAMES m industry ore on our 
liif of customers , > , monv/ocfurerj, 
converters, processors. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOG OF 
BASIC ALFA CUTTING MACHINES 



ALFA MACHINE COMPANY 

1305 N. 4th St. Mllwauk** 13, Wii. 



MAKE PHOTO-EXACT COPIES 
OF VALUABLE PAPERS . . . 

Don't risk loss of original papers! U*e phtno* 
copies, made -~ ' r 

tiaU in vault 

copying important papers and 



copies, made in your own Office I Keep origi- 
Exccutives need A-PE-CO for 
ying important paper* and 
confidential data. All depart- 
ments can use A*PE-CO to 
speed work, save manpower. 
Ask U4 to show you? Sec how 
easily it's done. Write, NOW! 




Non-Fading Photo-Copies of 
•Letters ♦ Documents 

* Records * Blueprints 

• Pictures » Drawings 

Hrrnrln* "miiu'-ilf* fa- -irm!*< Ai'Miting Lip to 



NO C4MERA 



I a » TO U*C 



Grass Roots on the Job 



By LEO KOLL 



AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 

' .•Mi N MM* it . Pwel. ■ Chfcy ». in. 



AnLMOST from time immemorial, 
local organizations of business men 
have been perfecting and carrying 
out long-range programs for the bet- 
terment of their own communities. 
But now come planners from far afield 
with "ideas" that the local communis 
ties should "look ahead" — and t be- 
I cause they label their ideas "postwar 
planning" and "win -the- war sugges- 
tions," they seem to think they are 
proposing something: new, startling 
and different. 

In the postwar planning field alone, 
143 national and international groups 
— not to mention the host of regional, 
state and district agencies — are seek- 
ing to "organize the business men" 
for various purposes. Invariably the 
organizing is done from the top down 
and from the inside out. 

Some of these efforts to put a bu- 
reaucratic finger into the strictly local 
pie are merely variations of schemes 
which have previously been proposed 
and defeated. In the Hoover Adminis- 
tration, it will be remembered, a plan 
was advocated for setting up (at the 
Government's expense) some 70 cen- 
ters of business information where 
business men could get help and in* 
formation on any subject desired. The 
proposal was killed. 

Within the past year, a similar bill 
was introduced t o provide $10,000,000 
to expand the field offices of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce — to enable the 
Bureau to study the problems of the 
small business man. This, too. was 
killed. 

From the top down 

INDICATIVE of the trend in planning 
from the top down is the Citizens 
Conference on Planning held in Oma- 
ha, June 14-16. Of 57 speakers listed 
in the preliminary program, 26 were 
members or heads of federal bureaus, 
mostly from the National Resources 
Planning Board. Sandwiched into the 
program on the second morning were 
14 official representatives or execu- 
tives of State Planning Boards. Each 
of these representatives was allotted 
five minutes to "report" on planning 
in his own state. 

Considerable time was scheduled 
for selling the 450,000 word report 
of NRPB with its suggestions that 
government ownership is the logical 
answer for everything in postwar 



planning. Fortunately, Congress has 
denied NRPB further money. 

Under the guise of winning the war, 
the Citizens Service side of the Office 
of Civilian Defense is persistently en* 
croaching on business men's organiza- 
tions. Publication No. 3601 includes 
an enlightening chart showing the 
services the organization pretends to 
offer. Included are : salvage, transpor- 
tation, nutrition, recreation, con- 
sumer interest, services for service 
men, health and medical, welfare an 1 
child care, housing, education, libra 
ries, war savings, agriculture, plant 
utilization, labor supply and training, 
and others. 

Worm's-eye view 

IN MOST instances, existing organi- 
zations with a little coordination 
could readily have handled these loc? 
affairs. Moreover they could hav 
handled them without the loss of e 
ecutive man-hours that goes into th 
needless forming of new organiza 
lions. 

A wormVeye view of this situation 
from a secretarial desk on the local 
or community grass-roots level shows 
clearly the many problems the aver 
age business man must face if he is 
to preserve the independence of his 
own organizations: 

1. How to coordinate on the local 
community level the activities of thes 
many new groups filtering in to or 
ganize his community. 

2. How to overcome the dilution of 
effort brought about by formation of 
these many new local organizations, 

3. How to curtail or avert the need- 
less expenditures of money, executive 
manpower and effort now used in 
forming the new organizations. 

4. How to guard against bureau- 
cratic ringers being consistently in- 
serted in the local activity pie through 
upper level connections with the new 
organizations being promoted. 

At present there are in the United 
States approximately 3*100 trade and 
professional men's organizations. 
Every one of these vertical-type or 
ganizations stands on its own merit 
Every one is privately financed an 
controlled by its membership. 

Similarly, there are more than 3, 
chambers of commerce, commercl 
clubs, civic and commerce associa 
tions, community clubs and like-name 
horizontal- type business and prof 
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THIS 



ISN'T HECESSM«: 



"He's an accountant of the old school — 
has to figure out everything in terms of apples I B 




YOU CAN 




COMPTOMETER EQUIPMENT! 



• Cut out the applesauce, gentlemen, and get down to business. 
Comptometer equipment can be rented for limited periods of 
time, even if your priority will not permit you to buy one. 

• Want to know all about this important and economical service? 
Call your local Comptometer representative — he'll be glad to 
give you the details. The Comptometer is made only by the Felt 
& Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, 111. 



COMPTOMETER 

•fa u.t. my. of r 
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T^he Mississippi, Tennessee, and Cum- 
-i berland rivers form a thojjsand-mile 
waterway in Tennessee permitting eco- 
nomical transportation and low-cost as- 
emblage of raw materials and the ship- 
ing of finished products to the vast ter- 
ritory reached by the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers and ocean freighters at the 
Gulf. 

Manufacturers located in Tennessee 
can profitably compete after the war 
with seaboard shippers for South Amer- 
ican and world trade. 

Economical river transportation is not 
the only advantage to plant locations in 
Tennessee. Check the other basic in- 
dustrial advantages listed. 

Manufacturers and distributors inter- 
ested in meeting changing conditions 
and post-war competition should inves- 
tigate Tennessee now. 

Write for specific information and sur- 
veys relating to your particular require- , 
ments. All correspondence treated con- 
fidentially. 

Ask for illustrated book, "Tennessee — 
Land of Industrial Advantages." 

GOVERNOR'S INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
MO State Office Building 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 



♦ An unsurpassed variety uf 
majur industrial mineral* and 
iiyru ultund product* ami m;i- 
tprial*. 

* Abundant TV A hydro i -In - 
trie pt.wer (t& billion Itwlt **- 
nuat rapariiyt ai Ihr h>wr-it 
rate in eastern America. 

-ft Hijjte coal reserve* make 
p»*Mble rronomiial attain* 
piwer sen r rat ion. 



+l An inexhaustible: mpply 
industrially uilablc water. 



of 



♦ Central krcation permit hn§? 
24 hour delivery lo more tbon 
51 of the Nation^ imputa- 
tion. 

■fc IvL.llrtit railway, highway 
.in4 airline transport at mn. 



■Jr Cmipnattvr native 
skilled ami Mrmi-NkMW 



born 
alnr 



* f Opportunity fo r low-i M as- 
semblage vf raw in.i renal* or 
manufactured parts. 

* I'mni^i'-uiJ plant ±\lr* m.u 
ba-rr nuti ri.t!%, nvrr am! rail 
terminal?*. 

♦ Ideal living < ondi lions for 
h-tth employ rr ami employee. 

♦ Sound Slate tax structure. 

Xn pcr^f.Hut r:irninji> tn »ales 
tajce* 

■ft Stale and municipal Sev- 
ern mrnt^ friendly to industry. 



Tennessee 




atonal men's organizations. These or- 
ganizations provide adequate outlet 
for the ideas and activities of business 
men in every locality. To warrant its 
existence and to merit the support of 
its members, each organization car- 
ries on a dual program covering : 

1* Continuing services to members 
and to the community. 

2. Planning and keeping up to date 
a long-range program for the well- 
being of the members and the com- 
munity. 

In Philadelphia, for instance, the 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade early this year conducted a 
series of war and postwar conferences 
in which more than 5.000 citizens par- 
ticipated. The meetings were held 
over a three- weeks period to elicit 
concrete proposals on which a con- 
structive community program could 
be based. Topics discussed included 
taxation, city planning, decentraliza- 
tion, development of the port, etc. 
Suggested as practical steps in the 
postwar program were: 

1. Develop a plan for reconversion 
of local industry. 

2. Actively cultivate foreign mar- 
kets now, especially with the Latin 
American countries. 

3. Create a civic council for closer 
cooperation and working agreement 
among all business, trade, civic and 
neighborhood associations to provid 
city- wide support for programs o 
city planning, slum clearance and 
public improvements, 

4. Maintain pay rolls to provide 
purchasing power in the community 
for Philadelphia's retail and whole- 
sale trade, and expansion of services 
of these trades. 

Out of this meeting grew the "Phila- 
delphia Plan," which was set up, and 
is now being carried out, by the local 
chamber of commerce. 

Whetf Los Angeles is doing 



IN LOS ANGELES, the local cham- 
ber has developed a master plan for 
the development of Los Angeles busi- 
ness and industry. Included in the 
plan are these guiding principles 

1. Promotion of industries neces 
sary for balanced economic develop- 
ment. 

2. Promotion of efficient use of all 
natural resources. 

3. Cooperation with research lab* 
oratories of universities, government 
and private foundations in develophij 
new techniques for treatment of basi 
resources and local materials* 

4. Discovery of products for which 
a market exists in Southern Cali 
fornia but which are not produce 
here, and promotion of their manu 
facture here if economically feasible 

5. Continual development of indus 
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a bomber s nurse in iNorth Atnca 
and you need a new oxygen control valve 
for your plane. That's one of 250,000 parts in 
air force stocks. 

You'll find it in a few seconds. 

When spare parts come to a supply depot, 
kn Addressograph* plate is embossed, giving 
I complete description of the part, and the 
lumber of the bin in which it will be stored. 

impression of that plate goes into the 
lepot's stock records, another goes on the 
lin, another is attached to the part itself. 
Then when parts are ordered, they can be 
ncated and shipped out quickly — and iden- 
rifted anywhere. 

You get your bomber into the air quicker 
Xkd always with the right repair because of an 



Add, 



iressograph plate — tne same kind you use 
in your business to write payrolls, purchase 
orders and invoices, for tool crib control, 
or any of the hundred ways Addressograph 
methods are used. 

Years ago Addressographs were employed 
to address envelopes. They still are, but busi- 
ness men soon began using this quick, always- 
accurate way of writing information in scores 
and then hundreds of new ways. Teamed with 
Addressograph are Multigraph* and Multi- 
lith* methods. Together they can make 80% 
of all paper work of business simpler, faster, 
more accurate, more economical. We ll prove 
it in your own case, with equipment you al- 
ready have. Write or call the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation — Cleveland and al 
principal cities of the world. 

•T.M- Re«. U,S. P»e. UiT 



ressaqrapn 

MM0f-u4*f mi os m off ^^^m m 

SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 
LANDING G€AR DROP TESTER 
built fat 
Bcndix Aviation Corp. by 

»nr>g Aviation Divition'i 
Collateral Engineering 
Service. 



TO SERVE AN INDUSTRY 
...SPEAK ITS LANGUAGE 

To the Aviation Industry, where the accom- 
plishment of the n impossible just takes a little 
longer/ 1 Whiting Corporation has brought 
almost 60 years of specialized experience in 
the design and manufacture of many kinds of 
special machines and equipment. But before a 
machine was built, Whiting <4 Iearned the lan- 
guage. *' Whiting's Collateral Engineering Serv- 
ice works with aviation industry designers, 
understanding and then supplying their needs 
as they arise. 

The needs of a broad range of industries are 
interpreted and served by Whiting equipment 
because Whiting engineers know what Whit- 
ing customers are talking about. Whiting 
Corporation. 15677 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, lit. 



r/Mf $AY/tf$ 
tQUtPMtNT 
fO/t IN0VST8Y 
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tries producing basic materials an 
equipment utilized by industry in or- 
der to lower manufacturing costs of 
fabricators here, thus enabling them 
to extend markets. 

6. Planning for proper utilization 
of industrial real estate. 

7. Avoiding subsidy of new indus- 
try through free sites, promotional fi- 
nancing and tax exemptions. 

8. Encouragement of vocational 
t raining and protection in the right of 
labor to work. 

Planning improvements 

IN LAKELAND, FLA. the local 
chamber of commerce has set up a 
postwar planning project and is work- 
ing on such things as: processing of 
agricultural products and utilization 
of raw products; expansion of agri- 
cultural resources; and civic improve- 
ments. 

In Evansville, Ind. t the local cham- 
ber has set up a postwar planning 
council composed of all interests in 
the community to keep war produc- 
tion up, and to reconvert to peacetime 
production after the war- 
Turn to almost any city, large or 
small, and you will find the local or- 
ganization of business men on the 
job- 

The business man belongs to his lo- 
cal chamber and, in addition, to hia 
trade or professional association. 

Regionally, the activities of local 
business organisations and trade as- 
sociations are coordinated through 
this overlapping membership. 

Nationally, the activities of the lo- 
cal business chambers and of the 
various trade associations are co- 
ordinated through the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, a fed- 
eration of business and industrial or- 
ganizations, 

As concerns planning, a recent pub- 
lication of the National Chamber, en- 
titled "The Chamber of Commerc 
Approach to Postwar Planning/* lis 
these conclusions: 

1. Planning for the readjustment pe- 

riod is needed. 

2. Planning can be done without de- 

tracting from the war effort, 

3. There is a local community job t 

be done. 

4. Your chamber of commerce is th 

logical agency to sponsor th 

task. 

In the light of the current encroach 
I ments on the business men's organiza 
tion field, the preservation and grox 
I of our free enterprise system ma 
largely depend on how well you wat 
the grass roots of your own ind 
pendent organizations now and aft 
the war. 



CRANES ltd PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, NETILWO RHINE, AIRCRAFT, and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS • SERVICE EQUIPMENT fit RAILROADS, BUSSES, ml AIRLINES 
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Kindly Man With a Battle-Axe 



(Continued from page 36) 
Congressman John E. Rankin. Secre- 
tary Harold Ickes, and Clyde T. Ellis, 
now head of the NRECA and covetous 
f Mr. Slattery's scalp* 
Harry Slattery was born in Green- 
ville, S, C. His father was a successful 
merchant in the South. His mother was 
a strong willed woman who watched the 
Confederates fire on Fort Sumter and 
was wounded by a shell in that attack on 
Charleston. Her father, a Confederate 
naval officer, was killed in battle, but she 
lived to become the mother of seven chil- 
dren of whom Harry was the fifth. 

He graduated from Greenville High 
School at 16, and successively studied 
t Mt, St, Mary's College in Maryland 
nd at Georgetown and George Washi- 
ngton Universities, 

While attending Georgetown, he 
aught himself stenography, and, in the 
ntervals of attending George Washing- 
ton University, reported committee 
hearings in the United States Senate. 
That brought him in contact with Gif- 
ford Pinchot, then secretary of the new- 
ly formed National Conservation Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Slattery succeeded to this 
position but, after three years, became 
special assistant to Franklin K. Lane, 
en Secretary of the Interior. 
In later years Mr. Slattery was con- 
ected at various times with the Na- 
:mal Conservation Association, the 
ational Boulder Dam Association, and 
he Inland Waterways Commission. He 
as only out of Washington and govern- 
ent employ during the two times he 




l4 Will you try not to snore so loudly? 
It is disturbing our bridge game!" 



served as personal and administrative 
aide to Gifford Pinchot, who was gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania 1923-27 and 
1931-35. He is credited with playing a 
major part in uncovering the Tea Pot 
Dome. 

When Harold Ickes was appointed 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Slattery 
became his personal assistant, later the 
administrative assistant of the Public 
Works Administrator, and then was 
moved up to become Under Secretary of 
Interior. 

In that post he was happy. 

His ideas clicked perfectly with those 
of Mr. Ickes. He had had a long experi- 
ence in bureau land, and was able to 
show the Secretary through the maze 
of lobbyists, legislators, job-seekers, and 
politicians. He knew the men whose 
hearts burned with ambition to make 
over America. Mr. Slattery was able to 
show them what could be done and how. 
Through it all he remained relatively 
anonymous. He found jobs for hundreds 
of persons. He was an associate and aide 
of most of the men w T ell known in the 
present administration. He might have 
built up a little machine of his own, but 
he did not do so. His prime aim Is to 
electrify every farm home iri America. 

Behind the scenes 

MR. SLATTERY has always preferred 
to stay behind the scenes. If he wished, 
he could write a book about the great 
political figures he has known more or 
less intimately — Winston Churchill, 
Lloyd George, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, William Allen White, 
Theodore Roosevelt — who 
called Mr. Slattery an "Irish 
rebel from the South" — Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, Wood row 
Wilson, Dr. Charles Eliot, War- 
ren G.Hardinp;, Calvin Coolidge. 
Herbert Hoover, and almost ev- 
ery other man who has risen to 
real or apparent power in 
Washington in the past four 
decades. He has visited every 
state and every capital in Eu- 
rope. When Mr, and Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt went on pic- 
nics in Rock Creek Park with 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
it was Mr, Slattery who safe- 
guarded the Roosevelt children. 

He looks like a fairly success- 
ful business man today. He 
wears a pince-nez, has graying 
brown hair, and has retained 
his waistline in spite of the fact 
that he carries 215 pounds on 
his five foot, 11 inch frame. He 
still votes in Greenville, S. C, 
continues to be the Democrat 
he was born, travels 40,000 
miles a year and meets thou- 
sands of persons, few of whom 
he ever meets again. 

When he first went to college 




Where IS 



Elmer? 




Elmer's the guy who still doesn't know 
there's a war on. Elmer's a human grem- 
lin. And he's usually A.W.O.L. with the 
tools a better man should be using , - . 



BUT, Elmer doesn't monkey when 
Ohmer Tool Control Machines are on 
the job. These registers provide quick, 
simple, fool-proof control against loss 
or damage of the tools we need so 
desperately for victory* 

Ohmer Tool Control Machines 
have the capacity and flexibility to 
fit in readily with almost any tool 
capacity or employe numbering 
system. The entire record of every 
tool withdrawal is printed in one 
operation on duplicate tickets and 
on a tape locked in the machine. 
No printed forms are necessary. 

Because of their dependability, 
compactness and speed, Ohmer 
Registers are cutting tool loss and 
breakage in many vital war plants 
today. The performance of these 
machines . . . and of the many other 
types of Ohmer Registers . , . is 
their own best reference for tomor- 
row. Ohmer Register Company, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 




CASH REGISTERS tor every type of mtait Here 
FARE REGISTERS and TAXIMETERS for troni port otter* 
TOOL CONTROL REGISTER SYSTEMS for Industry 
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INTRODUCING 




\ 




Whether it's a consignment to a factory working furiously against 
time — whether it's one small shipment of something — or a huge one 
of vital wartime material, Mary, the telephone girl at Railway Express, 
is ready to help you with courtesy, understanding and dispatch. 

An invisible but most important link in our chain of wartime service- 
she talks to a great army of customers — relays their wishes quickly, 
quietly, efficiently. 

The voice with the smile in it— that's Mary— typicol of the telephone 
girls at Railway Express. 




Use AIR EXPRESS for super- speed, af 3 miles o minute 



ht* expected to become a prie 
ville his boyhood friends say that he was 
a "good" boy but not a sissy. If he ever 
broke out of bounds they do not remem- 
ber it. When he was Under Secretary 
of Interior, President Roosevelt sum- 
moned him : 

"I want you to become REA Admin- 
istrator," 

4 Tm sorry, Mr. President," said Slat- 
tery. "1 am happy where I am and I dfljf 

not want the job/* 

"You don't get the point," said 
President. "I'm not asking you- 3 
drafting you." 

He was a natural for the post. Mor 
L. -Cooke had been an excellent admir 
istrator, but he had declined to 
come a fanatic against the private ut 
ties, John M. Carmody succeeded hi: 
and gave a good administration but 1 
inclined to be heavy-handed in his trea 
men! of REA Cooperatives and private!; 
owned utilities alike. Besides that 
health was none too good. Mr. Slatter 
was as devoted to public ownership 
Jud.son King himself — Mr, King nc 
holds a $6,000 a year Job as "counsellor 
in the REA — and had in stock the kit 
words Mr. Carmody lacked and 
doubt of privately owned utilities 
which Morris Cooke was deficient, 
addition he had been playing politics 
Washington, had watched politics beir 
played, and knew the players as 
man might after almost 40 years. 

REA was first given life through 
executive order. Then a law was passe 
If any one objected to the original 
the objections were couched on sue 
high moral grounds that the voter could 
not see them. Thousands of farms wer 
not — and still aren't — provided wit 
electricity. The private utilities 
owned by stockholders who would objc 
to their companies operating as philfl 
thropies and taking electricity to fam 
which could never be paid for by the 
take. The REA plan was to borrc 
money from the Government to elect ri 
these farms. 

Small towns taken in 

THE original plan worked. The RI 
has now borrowed $460,467,729 from 
Government and hundreds of rural 
operatives have built 409,401 miles 
electric wiring with that borrowed mc 
ey. Most of them are paying off, too. 
farmer co-ops were conducted on 
plane of rigid economy, usually und 
neighbor management* 

The theory was that the Washing 
office of the REA — the federal overloo 
er — -would look after the bookkeeper 
examine the prospects for prospecti| 
co-ops, and act as intermediary betwe 
the government money and the cc 
Because some small towns were 
without electricity, those of 1,500 
tation or less were taken into 
scheme. 

But it is a law of nature that a gove 
ment bureau will expand if a 
able excuse can be found. The Ri 
gan to encourage the buying of 
date machinery by the farm CQflj 
tives. The farmers liked it. The mc 
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PHOTO BY 0, S. ARMY SIGNAL CORF& 



FIRED BY A FACTORY WHISTLE ! 



At home, far away from the fir hi* of 
battle, a factory wh isile blows. It sig- 
nals the ntart of another shift of war 
workers. They arc the men out of 
uniform who apply their *kill anil 
training to the production of war 
weapons and materials. 

These war arsenals are scattered 
through every state, hundreds of 
them, hard at work making the 
millions of hits and pieces that will 
be assembled at other hundreds of 
war plants 

Such vital operations call for qual- 



ity cutting coolants and lubricants 
. . . specialized oils for turning for 
fl rifling* for planing 3 for mi fling and 
for grinding. 

Texaco meets this urgent demand 
no matter where the war plants are 
located by distributing quality 
lubricants from its more than 2300 
wholesale supply points* 

And— to increase plant production 
through proper use and full econo- 
my of Texaco petroleum products — 
skilled Texaco engineers stand ready 
to serve, anywhere. 



THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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"Y 



ou can t 



squeeze water uphill 



so 



PEERLESS 



did it! 




RlVERS of doubt flowed through 
the minds of countless water 
engineers when they first heard 
about the Peerless Hi-Lift Pump. 
But skepticism quickly turned to 
amazement when they studied its 
operation. The Hi-Lift is the most 
advanced water-lubricated pump, 
embodying a unique 
(and most economical) 
water-lifting element 




//// convent ion a I 
pump that has 
upset America's 
hide-bound 
water- raising 
"traditions" 

Right fftti ive'it "thci k-A-l>*i)tk' K 
tt ith wdfti^muvtiy Jut C^.'vetn* 
mrnt ivar ^j-i /iy,— but ttt't'I bt 
glad to trnd ttturij>tii r t Itttta- 
fir// f if ycu nttJ ii gaud tump. 



ACTUALLY iQUitZiS 
WATIR UPHIU 



HYPOCYCLOiDAL LIFT. Hi -Lift's ingenious 
waicr-liking clement consists of a bard polished helical 
rotor which rolls within i cutlcss resilient rubber stator 
bearing at half the usual pump shaft speed. Hypocy- 
cloidal action of the rotor with the stator literally squeezes 
the water spirally up through the pumping element* 



Merless 



Bitnb 



- I \ttntfj unjtr SUtn**u P*ttnft V. %. j8Q2?fJ and PG?8j&7 

PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
\ k i WEST AV'ENUE :6, LOS ANGELES 31, CALIFORNIA 

SAN JOSE, KUtsSO. CALIFORNIA + CANTON, OHIO 



purveying REA could do the larger grew 

its Washington bureau. 

Soon REA %vas Unking co-ops to co- 
op. Then there were circuits* Men and 
women were .sent out to teach farmers 
and their wives how to use electricity. 
The individual farmers paid lor what 
machinery they installed and the co-ops 
paid the government interest and prin- 
cipal of the borrowed money, but the 
overhead cost of promotion, manage* 
ment and instruction were paid out of 
the federal Treasury. 

More public power 

MR. SLATTERY wrote an extremely 
neat little book "Rural America Lights 
Up M — in which he admitted that private- 
ly owned utilities could not afford to do 
these things for the farmers. Ergo the 
Government should do it. 

Here and there spots developed 
which the growing cooperative ne' 
needed the facilities of privately owned 
companies. The argument w r as that REA 
should take over these privately owned 
companies, The drive for more pub 
power was represented as self-prot 
tion for the farmers. Mr. Slattery's m 
likers began to fear that he was pi 
ning to make himself as powerful in t 
rural power field as Secretary Ickes 
in the public power field of hydro plants 
and government-aided municipal power 
houses. The REA was directed to move 
to St. Louts. This was distasteful to Mr. 
Slattery. He felt that somehow REA and 
Slattery were being buried in a common 
grave. 

Mr. Ickes may have acted as under- 
taker and he may not. One must not be- 
lieve all one hears in Washington. The 
transfer of REA to Interior has be 
urged by a White House administrate 
assistant in a formal memorandum 
the President. 

Then came the NRECA outbreak. 

Robert Craig had been Deputy Ad 
ministrator of REA, For a time he got 
along handsomely. Then he began to 
show an undesirable independence. 
Along with former Congressman Clyde 
T. ELlis he planned to set up a cooper 
tive insurance organization. Mr. SI 
tery wrote a letter advising the co-o 
to "Stop, Look and Listen." Mr. Slattery 
asked Mr. Craig's res ignati on t and got 
it. 

And in the meantime — 
Mr. Slattery wishes to take the 
out of the Department of Agriculture, 
and set it up as an independent bureau. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
wishes to hold on to It. He has recom- 
mended to President Roosevelt that, as 
a matter of political expediency. Mr. 
Slattery should be dropped. Secretary 
of Interior Ickes wants REA. Congress^ 
man Rankin has a bill in the House 
opening the REA to towns of 10,0001 
population. That would step up REA 
power. Some of the towns of 10,000 are 
in opposition because they do not want 
to be "run" by the farmers. Senator 
Henrik Shipstead, a friend of Mr. Si 
tery, has begun a senatorial invests 
tion. 

The fat's in the fire. 



itor 
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Trading Post 
for Potatoes 

LeSS than four miles from Chicago's 
downtown Loop is a "potato yard," 
which, although little known general- 
ly, handles approximately 2,880,000 
pounds of potatoes daily- Here car- 
load shipments from Maine to Cali- 
fornia change hands. Cars are unload- 
ed or rt consigned to other localities 
and now with the demands of service 
camps augmenting civilian needs, 
business has been stepped up to new 
heights. 

This post, which serves as a clear- 
ing house for our most popular 
American vegetable, brings brokers, 
jobbers, dealers together with a fer- 
vor reminiscent of the old time grain 
pit. Business, however, is done "in the 
cipen.*' The yard is more than a half 



Sacks ore cut open for inspection, then repaired by "tailors" 



mile long, 900 feet wide. Concrete 
driveways between car tracks permit 
autos and trucks to be driven directly 
to the doors of the cars. Six hundred 
refrigerator cars may be accommo- 
dated simultaneously with auxiliary 
space on "hold/* "inspection," and 
"classification" tracks for 1,850 addi- 
tional cars. 

The yard opens at 5:30 a.m. when 
sacks of potatoes are inspected and 
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weighed on scales that are tested daily 
for accuracy. Although operated by 
the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way Company other railroads' cars 
are switched into the terminal, also. 

Market opens at 8:00 a.m. in a 
space located in the center of the yard. 
On arrival, brokers and dealers re- 
ceive a card showing the location of 
cars consigned to them that have ar- 
rived during the night, also with a list 



Blackboards list car numbers and track 
locations of potatoes in the yards 



of cars received in the past 24 hours, 
shipping point, and track location. A 
huge blackboard at the entrance gives 
the car and track numbers of all pota- 
toes in the yard. 

Brokers take their customers to thi 
cars by automobile or truck; sae 
are cut open to permit examinatio 
When the carload is sold, "tailors 
from a crew servicing the yard, appe 
and with their long needles and stron; 
thread sew up the sacks. 

Although onions, turnips, cab- 
bages, rutabagas and other perish- 
ables are also handled at the yard, 
business is mainly potatoes; 32,< 
bushels, daily, is an average unload 
ing while thousands of other bushels 
are reconsigned to New York, Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere. 

Office and clubhouse facilities an* 
parking space are provided for th< 
traders. Numerous telephones ar 
scattered throughout the yard for 
quick communication and a speakei 
system is employed to broadcast me 
sages and telephone calls. Among the 
many inspectors, supervisors and 
clerks employed are nine patrolmen 
who police the yard to see that n 
food leaves the grounds without pe 
mit, Shirley War 
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Payroll "deadline"' only a few hours away . . , comp- 
troller wailing for important Jala . . . someone's 
leaving for Washington and needs a lot of figures 
. . . hilling is late . ♦ . and tlie monthly report rauxt 
be on the president's desk tomorrow! 

Sounds familiar ?... obviously a question of Man- 
power, and it*a a Monroe wartime job to help you. 

Monroe machines and the expert figure services 
that go with them are helping thousands of of- 
fices to carry this greatly increased load of figure 




work. If your office is undermanned, if fatigue 
and strain arc wearing down the office workers 
you have, if your figure work is running behind, a 
Monroe representative can help you. 

He can show how Monroe simplicity can make 
inexperienced help productive in less time. l!e can 
analyze your figure routine hi find simplifications 
and short cuts. And if additional Monroe equip- 
ment is required, he will explain how we are pre 
pared lo cooperate with you. 

A timely example of Monroe's special wartime 
services is the new hook 

MONROE SIMPLIFIED METHODS 
FOR PAYROLL CALCULATIONS 

. . , ask your nearest Monroe office to explain it; 
or send in the coupon. 

Your Monroe machines are now more vitally 
important than ever. Keep them operating at 
peak efficiency through regular inspections hv a 
trained Monroe specialist under our Guaranteed 
Maintenance Plan. 

The nearest Monroe branch awaits a let I it or 
telephone call from you. 



MONROE 



Machines for Calculating, Adding, Accounting I 



Brcaute o/ *Ai7/, precision and iong experience in designing 
and manufacturing Monroe machines^ our plant was selected 
far the development and production of sp4*eial tear equip- 
ntk' nt requiring unusual exactness and accuracy. 
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Monro* Calculating Machine Co*, Inc_ Orange. N. J. 

Pleat* send information concerning Monrue Sim* 
plified Method* for Payroll Calculations 



Name 

Company 
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There Are Still Things to Sell 



By HUGH STON M. McBAIN 

President, Marshall Field and Co. 



IHE OTHER DAY I watched a wom- 
an customer buy a bureau. When she 
asked about the gold-finished drawer 
knobs, the worried salesman ex- 
plained that they were wood, painted 
to simulate metal because of the brass 
shortage. She smiled approval, 

'That's practical/* she said — and 
bought the piece. 

It seems to me that this customer 
attitude — accepting with good grace 




Lacking wool, manufacturers made 
women's coat linings from milk 

whatever our war-burdened economy 
can provide — is a heartening evidence 
of growing national morale. 

More and more American manu- 
facturers are finding satisfactory re- 
placements for hard-to-get items. To- 
day's customers are accepting these 
replacements patriotically and are 
gaining experience in their use. How 
much this new experience is going to 
influence their postwar choices of 
goods is a question that does not 
make the retailer's future lot any 
easier, Who. except the customer, is 
going to decide which of these war- 
born products is here to stay? 

Meanwhile, however, the alert re- 
tailer, because of the manufacturers' 
ingenuity, is able to offer his cus- 
tomers almost as many things as were 
available in the prewar days. 

Recently American women have 
been buying arm and lounge chairs 
such as the twentieth century has 
never seen before. They look like any 
other chairs; handsome, comfortable 
and upholstered in various types of 
fabrics. 

Yet to the customer these pieces 
are revolutionary! 

The resiliency, on which comfort 
depends, is achieved, not by metal 
springs, now banned by government 



INGENUITY, a wartime necessity, may bring many 
changes in the postwar merchandising picture 



order, but by wood "springs, M or by 
webbed bases with thick, bouncy lay- 
ers of hair. Incidentally, this wartime 
hair construction has an honorable 
pedigree. 

English craftsmen, who originated 
fine upholstered furniture, used this 
same method of obtaining resiliency 
back in the eighteenth century. 

Yankee ingenuity is responsible for 
the ultra-modern wooden "springs/* 
Using strong, resilient native hard- 
woods, ingenious manufacturers have 
devised comfortable units which are 
built into their popular models of 
chairs and sofas without altering 
their appearance. 

Throughout American retailing to- 
day we are seeing countless examples 
of such ingenious substitutes which 
are helping to keep our store doors 
open and maintain civilian morale. No 
one would deny that there are many 
acute and apparently insoluble short- 
ages. Yet from furniture to clothing, 
from kitchen utensils to luggage, 
there is almost no field where alert 
manufacturers cannot devise at least 
some new types of goods. 

Not long ago, for example, when 
the Government restricted all-wool 
interlining for women's coats, there 
were gloomy faces among department 
store executives. Then, with typical 
American magic, manufacturers 
turned up with a new synthetic inter- 
lining made from — of all things — 
milk! This new chemical fiber, called 
Aralac, is light in weight, even warm- 




er than wool, and can be dyed 
color. This fall perhaps half of 
new women's coats will be lined with 
Aralac. 

Another example of U. S. industrial 
and mercantile accomplishment is the 
wooden baby carriage. About a year 
ago the ban on steel for baby buggies 
began to perturb department stores 
No more buggies were available, ye 
babies were continuing to be born. 

Somebody had an idea. Could a baby 
buggy — wheels, frame — almost ev- 



es. 




Nof yet old enough to be antique, 
1860 furniture still has wide appeal 



Told that the bureau knobs were 
wood, the customer smiled approval 

erythiitg but fabric* — be built of 
wood? A firm of carriage makers 
agreed to build a few trial machines. 
Today we are selling wooden baby 
buggies by the score. 

And the babies seem just as con- 
tented to be traveling on wood as 
steel! 

Every merchant knows the difficul- 
ties of obtaining adequate supplies of 
furniture— particularly variety in 
furniture — since furniture styles have 
been cut by 65 per cent. A Field de- 
partment manager vacationing in 
Santa Fe noticed some heavy hand- 
hewn pine furniture. Investigating, he 
found a number of local craftsmen 
who would undertake to build the 
pieces. 

Recently we opened a "Southw 
House** in our store — and the furn: 
ture developed in Santa Fe has been 
well received. The wooden pieces fea- 
ture a special gray finish, wire- brushed 
to give a rough effect. Mixed in with 
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Tills %$ the story of the check that 
came Kick Mm because it vtSQ t 
good As a nutter of fact, ic %as rust 
about the bcit check (hat could He 



ago. You bought a $10,000 Ordinary 
(WWt) Life Policy in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Thii jrear your fifteenth 
annual premium is up for payment — 
$2 5 MO less the dividend of $HO 30, 
leaving a net premium of $ 1 52 80 — 
just the amount of check No. 314* 

However - here is the key point — 
you mail this check to The Northwest- 
ern Mutual and the cash value of your 
policy increases $1)4 90, or mmn than 
the amiMint of your net premium? 

Thus, fur all practical purples, you 
have umply transferred $t)2 80 from 
your checking account into the cash 
>f touts*, value of your life insurance, and kept 
$10,000 of price less protection in force 
is aupp>ve ttut you in^tf yhtxk at the umc time 

)|4. First. ^ » assume that Mi That * the story of check No M4, 

thirty vcars of age rcmneeo swn ihc check yt>u dropped in the mailbox, 
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written . . . It i 

rcjion uttdi *n 

lad M hear 



A good many people writ* checks 
like No- H4, drop them in the mail- 
bo*, consider a Mail deed June and 



mon 



ii ii. t 



thinking it gone, but which wasn't 
gone at all, When you pay your life 
insurance premium*, think of this stc 
and especially Northw estern Mutual. 

Think of this, too — 

The different e between life insurance 
companies is significant When * . >u 
stdering life insurance it will be much 



for thc-r can tell 



you, better than ai 
company ruck N 



f f Th# NortH^iuUffi Mu'uol 

Lif« Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
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"Getting a 
Suggestion System 
that WORKS Is Easy.." 

"Take the advice of experts — men who 
have done outstanding jobs on their 
own suggestion sysh-ms. They'll trll 
\ nu tlt.il i!m best wa> to gel results is 
to go to a specialist in suggestion sys- 
tems for some professional help. 1 * 

How to Get That Help 

Make a point of getting the facts on 
the Morton Method. The Method h a 
(omplete systrrn for utilizing all avail- 
able brainpower in any organization. 
The Morton Mrthod is much more 
than a means of collecting ideas. It gcto 
right to the heart of the problem by 
stimulating and directing constructive 
employee thinking alone definite, pre- 
determined lines. 

What the METHOD Does 

With "know-how" gained in more than 
I !i years* experience in over 10,000 
American business establishments, the 
Morton Method eliminates guesswork 
and uncertainty from employee sugges- 
tion sysit iii operations. It makes avail- 
able, at low* cost, material which very 
few companies could afford to produce 
themselves. The Method loses no time 
in securing for your business the bene- 
fits of employee "thinking up" ability 
— an ability which has already been 
worth millions of dollars to Morion 
Method users. Write, wire or phone 
today for complete information. 




An important in- 
itruraeai for jjoit- 
war platinum- 



^Ue MORTON METHOD 

MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
329 N. Leamington Ave.. Chicago 44. III. 



this furniture are other furnishings eas- 
ily ft .-quired— brightly-painted Mexican 
chairs with woven rush seats. Indian 

I baskets as end tables. Navajo rugs. 

The point is that a store employee who 
kept hjs eyes open was able to introduce 
a new note in furniture. Other stores can 
and are doing the same thing. 

Another important development in 
furniture — and one in which almost any 

' store can participate— is the rapid 
growth in sales of what might be called 
1860 furniture. Not yet old enough to be 
known as antiques, these pieces include 

I Boston rockers, cherry corner cup- 
boards, Pennsylvania Dutch and New 
England maple furniture. 

Furniture of this type can be featured 
in a "country house" section of a selling 

I floor, and can be filled in with cobbler's 

i benches for cocktail tables, old wash- 
stands turned into liquor cabinets, and 
similar pieces. Although not available in 
really large quantities, furniture of this 
kind is obtainable and has wide cus- 

I tomer appeal. 

New substitutes every day 

ALMOST every day brings a new sub* 
stitute for our hard-pressed stores- 
plastic strainers to replace the cus* 
tomary kitchen metal strainers, glass 
or ceramic cooking ware, non-warping 
Florida cypress lawn furniture, even 
fabric fly swatters. 

The customers have been splendid, 
too. As the realities of war press closer 
— and I believe other department store 
executives have had the same experi- 
ences — customers tend to regard buying 
substitutes as a matter of course, even 
as patriotic. 

For instance, years of promotion made 
innerspring mattresses popular. Yet, 
when the innerspring mattress disap- 
peared from the market, manufacturers 
vastly improved the cotton felt mattress 
of our grandparents* day, and right now 
we are selling a satisfactory number of 
this type of mattress. 

The same customer acceptance has 
applied to cotton and rayon stockings. 
No merchandise man can look on such 
substitutes — either commercially or es- 
thetically — without some regret. Most 
stores believed that the disappearance 
of nylons and silks would lead women 
to abandon stockings in favor of leg 
make-up. Yet, in Field's, at least, hosiery 
sales (with no silks or nylons available) 
are actually ahead of last year. 

Ranking in significance and impor- 
tance with the development of American 
substitutes for merchandise previously 
I sold is the discovery of new foreign 
sources. The best of such sources — and 
particularly appropriate in view of our 
Good Neighbor policy — is Latin Amer- 
ica. 

In the past year, for example, millions 
of dollars worth of alligator hand bags 
and bill folds have come from Argen- 
tina. Our store has sold more than 
I $100,000 worth of these two Argentinian 
items alone — items now unobtainable in 
J America, and therefore doubly welcome 
I to any store. 

Similarly, we have obtained wool 



blankets from Brazil and silver hollo- 
ware from Mexico— the latter a partic- 
ularly important item because of the 
ban on silver hollo ware production in 
America. The Mexicans are turning out 
beautiful objects in this field. Many 
American stores, too, are finding Mexico 
a first-rate source for the various can- 
dies now so difficult to obtain in the 
United States. Our buyers report that 
the better type Mexican candy factories 
compare favorably with our own. At 
least one Mexico City firm, in fact, is so 
progressive it formerly sent its chic 
candy makers to Europe every year 
study the most advanced methods of 
candy manufacture. 

Importers are turning increasingly to 
such Latin-American sources for all 
types of goods. Gloves — so scarce on the 
American market — are now being made 
in Brazil. In the same country we have 
obtained men's fine lisle hose. Brazil is 
also providing Nottingham lace curtains 
and tablecloths; Argentina, excellent 
men's wool sweaters; Central America, 
jewelry; and with the new governmental 
edict against the use of leather in lug- 
gagf, both Brazil and Argentina will al- 
most certainly supply vastly incre 
quantities of this important item. 

One of the most striking devil- 
ments in the Latin-American field is ' 
increasing sale of Mexican textiles 
this country. American buyers and 
porters have discovered that hand- 
blocked Mexican cottons, mostly pro- 
duced by handicraft workers in home 




Latin-American production of luxury 
goods may continue after the war 



have both originality and charm* 
problem here— as in much of La 
America — is organizing such productio: 
and developing markets in the same 
way European markets were developed 
100 years ago. If they are so developed, 
tens of thousands of textile pieces sho' 
be available annually. 

Most observers agree that the overa 
Latin -American production of luxu 
goods will increase rather than dimin 
ish, and that the nations to the South 
have an excellent chance to hold much 
of their war-developed business in the 
post-war years. Refugees who have fled 
from Europe to South Ajnerica — th 
who once manufactured fine Fren 
German, Italian and Czech goods — wl 
give added impetus to increased produc- 
tion, both from the quality and dollar 
standpoint. 

It is my own belief that the American 
department store, despite shortages and 
difficulties in many lines, can face the 
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future with confidence. Already, for ex- 
ample, many stores throughout the coun- 
try are experimenting with selC-selec- 
tion to tide over the growing shortage 
of trained employees. 

In our basement store's shoe depart- 
ment, we have made up racks and dis- 
play cases which carry all the styles, 
colors and price ranges in stock. A card 
showing the price, together with the 
style number, is placed in front of each 
shoe displayed. 

The customer takes down the number 
of the shoe and the price, and hands it to 
a salesperson who locates the size, and 
completes the sale. 

Ingenuity and adaptability have al- 
ways been the key to American success, 
in war as well as in peace. As long as 
such ingenuity and adaptability prevail, 
department stores, like other businesses, 
will meet and defeat our present war- 
time problems. 




Anfi-lce Man 

This is Br* Louis Mariek, of the Detroit 
development division of the United 
States Rubber Company, who has per- 
fected a unique method for preventing 
ice on airplane propellers. 

A strip of rubber of a new type called 
Uskon, which is capable of conducting 
electricity, is attached to the leading 
edge of the propeller blade. Electricity 
passing through the strip heats the edge 
and keeps ice from forming— an advan- 
tage over methods of de-icing which 
function after the ice has already 
formed. 




A broken part... a broken life 



Detective packing is nothing less than 
sabotage. Check this insidious form 
of sabotage in your shipping room. A 
vital part, broken in shipping and due 
to faulty packing, may mean needless 
loss of life on the battle front. Making 
implements of war is not enough. 
They must be packed correctly ... to 
reach our fighting men undamaged. 

Today, in defense plants through- 
out the nation, kjmpak.* Creped wad- 
ding is widely used for packing war 
products. For kimpak is soft and re- 
silient to absorb the jolcs and jars that 
often cause chipping, 
charing, breakage in 
transportation. 

Your finished prod- 
ucts may be made of 
glass, plastic, wood, 



PACK WITH 

Kimpak 

CREPED WADDING 



metal. They may be large or small, 
light or heavy, square, round, smooth, 
rough or irregular in shape. No mat- 
ter. Kimpak provides exactly the 
packing protection that they need. 

In many cases, kimpak is the means 
of reducing the over-all size of the 
packaged product, thus conserving 
storage, shipping, cargo space. There 
is even a special, moisture- resistant 
kjmpak lor exporc packaging « . . and 
a m<jisrure-./Au^7; t 7// kimpak that can 
absorb more than 16 times its own weight 
i h I ijptids Oftenthisisanim port an t fac - 
tor in shipping drugs. 

Get kjmpak facts 
without delay. Mail 
coupon now for illus- 
trated Booklet and 
full details. 




KIMBtRLV-CLARK CORP, 
Tstablishcd 1872 NS.iiMa 
Crcpcd Wadding Division 
Nccnih t Wisconsin 



Send illusrraTcd Booldrr 

ind full dcuils about KIMPAK. 



BUY 



WAR 



Nam* . 



Some kimpak types can 
absorb 16 times their 
weight in moisture. 



Kimpak; provides ship- 
ping protection for 
delicate plane parts. 



| Company . 

I 

I 
I 



AJJfta 



City, 



State 



•KIMPAK (trademark) meattt Kimhr/yCfari Wadding 



KIMPAK IS MANUFACTURED BY KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WIS, 
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Medical Care by Politics 

By FRED DeARMOND 



SYMPATHY for the sick 
may lead to governmental 
remedies bringing problems 
and evils far worse than those 
we are trying to cure 

HAD slopped to inquire direc- 
tions at a tumble-down farm house 
on an unfrequented Ozarks trail. A 
tired-faced young woman came to the 
!oor carrying a baby. The little fellow 
ad that pinched, wan* bewildered 
look that told its story of pain. 

"He's bad ruptured/' the mother 
explained. "The doctor says he can't 
do nothin' fer it here. Yes, they's a 
hospital in Kansas City that tends to 
sich things fer folks like us, but we 
ain't got no car to get there in and no 
money neither/ 1 

I related this experience to a doctor 
friend. 

"Why should such things be?" I 
asked him. 

"It's simply a question of distribu- 
tion/' was his answer, "Same old prob- 
lem you had in business till the war 
came along- — stores and warehouses 
bulging with consumer goods but 
some people in need. We have enough 
doctors, medicines and hospital beds, 
plenty of medical knowledge and skill* 
Jut the science of healing has pro- 
gressed faster than the economics of 
its distribution." 

I told him what I had heard on the 
highways and in the Pullmans. Too 
often, men say, good health is a mat- 
ter of ability to pay: 

"Why should Smith's hoy, who 
needs an operation, get magnificent 
care because Smith makes $25,000 a 
/ear, while Brown's boy is doomed to 
stumble around with a bad leg all his 
life because Brown makes only $30 
a week?" 

"There are such cases/' he said, 
"and we should never be satisfied as 
:>ng as that sort of thing can happen. 
Jut it's far from being typical and, 
my observation, is becoming de- 
cidedly less frequent every year. 

"You know every evil is relative/ 1 
the doctor went on. "The important 
thing to determine is the rate by 
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Try to picture your family physician as a salaried government employee 
and you see what professional freedom means to the service he renders 



which it grows or diminishes. The 
case for reform is never settled when 
the evil is proved to exist. There is 
always the question, 'Would we be 
better or worse off after making this 
or that proposed change?' " 

What can be done? 

WHAT, then, can be done about the 
ill-doctored people? Will government 
have to take over responsibility for 
treating the sick ? Is socialization of 
medicine inevitable? 

"That way lies a new set of prob- 
lems and evils worse than those we 
are trying to correct," said the doctor. 
"The record of politics and bureau- 
cracy doesn't promise much for their 
ability to take over medicine and 
straighten out the kinks/' 

And then he matched my experi- 
ence by relating an episode from 
Frank G. Slaughter's book, "That 
None Shall Die*' : 



A young doctor has been called late 
at night to see a patient with lobar 
pneumonia. The family tell him can- 
didly they have no money. It proves 
to be a desperate case. He calls the 
city hospital. 

"Is the man a resident?" 
"No, he's an unemployed worker 
here on a visit." 

"Then, that rules him out. We're 
not allowed to take out of town cases/' 
Next, the doctor calls the directo 
of the social welfare service, asks i 
she can hospitalize his patient, 

"Perhaps we can arrange iU I 
you'll give me the name and address, 
I'll put an investigator on it Monday." 

"Monday! He'll be dead by Mon 
day." 

Back at the bedside, the doctor de- 
cides that pneumonia serum combine 
with sulfapyridine is the one chanc 
of saving the sick man. But they cost 
money. He dials the social service 
director again, "I've typed this patient 
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The Iron Cavalry Needs Blankets, To 
And They're 

FIRE CHIEF FINISHED 

HOOPERWOOD 

CANVAS 




Because our Armed Forces literally travel, live and 
light under FIRE CHIEF-finished HOOPERWOOD Can~ 
vas — need many millions of yards of this fire, water, 
weather and mildew resistant cotton duck — there is 
none lor civilian uses today. 

But this amazing war-proved product holds great 
promise for post-war application, is greatly extending 
the popular conception of canvas usefulness in many 
fields* 

For instance — as awning material, it can't be ignited 
by cigarettes or other hazards of carelessness. As weld- 
ing curtains, it actually defies an oxyacetylene flame 
to set it afire. As covers for trucks, it will outweather 
former materials several times over, Down in a mine 
or under the worst climatic conditions, mildew cannot 



attack it. As lifeboat covers, hatch covers and other 
marine canvas specialties, it helps remove much of 
the fire hazard on shipboard As construction wind- 
breaks and tarpaulins, it promises to materially lessen 
fire losses of building operations. 



These are but a few of many opportunities for the use 
of HOOPERWOOD "Engineered Canvas" to save lives, 
property, production time and profit in the post-war 
world. 

WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO, 

M . . PHILADELPHIA ^ 
New York Chicago 

Mills: WOODBERRY B BALTIMORE, MD, 



Since IBOQ (through six wars} the HOOPER namo has symbol* 
iiocf highest quality in Cotton Duck and ottivr Heavy Coffon 
Fabrics. Paper Mill Dryer Felts. Filler Cloth, Rope, Sash Cord. 
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HOOPERWOOD COTTON DUCK 
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Air Express 
Rates 
Reduced 



★ ★ ★ 




★ ★ * ★ 



Effective July 15th, Air Express rates williin the United States wtafC 
suhstaiih.-illy reijuccfl — m.my re<lurlicms Kinging as high as 12H%, 
dhspendfing on the weight of the shipment and the distance it moves. 
\- a result, the average saving to shippers amounts to L0H%. 
Increased volume of Air Express traffic stimulated by wartime demands 
on this fastest form of shipping service— accompanied by peak efficiency 
in handling — has made it possible In pa-- llie-e s;i\ in^s alnni; 1<j shipper- 
of air cargo. 

So now, more tlum ever, it pays to ship by aw kxi'kkss! 

NOTE TO SHIPPERS: To keep costs down— pack compactly, obtaining best 
ratio of size h> weight. To insure fastest delivery — sfiip when ready— 
as earlv in ilie dav as possible. ASK for our new 1943-44 calknijah- 
BLOTTO, W rite Department HMO, Kail way Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. New York. 




Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 



and find it's Type I pneumococcus Can 
you arrange to finance the purchase of 
serum for him? M 

"I'm sorry, doctor," the im personal 
voice drones, "the Government makes 
no provision for the purchase of serum 
by our department. Besides, we cannot 
consider helping any case without the 
proper investigation. Perhaps if you can 
call us Monday ..." 

The doctor cut the Gordian knot of 
social medicine by buying the serum 
himself and administering it. 

The medical profession is fairly united 
on the fundamentals. Most doctors read- 
ily admit shortcomings in ministering to 
love-income and indigent sick. Their 
medical societies are studying the qucs- 
tion. They are open-minded toward any 
sincere and practical plans for improve- 
ment. They are even resigned to a de- 
gree of socialization if it will get results. 
But they insist that political control 
stop at the threshold of the sickroom. 

Toward state medicine 

TF THE present dominant political phi- 
losophy remains ascendant for a few 
years longer there can be little doubt 
that the nation will enter an era of ex- 
periment with state medicine. The past 
decade has seen a steady infiltration of 
authoritarianism on all fronts.* 

The war has accelerated this trend 
enormously. 

Public health authorities are crossing 
| over the line that separates prevention 
from the treatment of disease. TV A is 
I recruiting physicians for salaried jobs to 
serve its employees. The Army wants 
civilian doctors for its munitions factory 
personnel. 

Government-subsidized maternity care 
is available to all wives of service men. 
Even persons injured while collecting 
scrap metal in the salvage campaign get 
free medical care. 

"Receive a free medical education 
from the Government while earning $50 
a month" is the gist of the Army and 
Navy program to put 5,000 students a 
year through medical West Points and 
Annapolises. So vast is the contemplated 
permanent military establishment that 
Dr. Ross T. Mclntirc, surgeon general of 
the Navy, has estimated one-third of 
the more than 50.000 wartime medicos 
will not return to civilian practice. 

The war has put so many physicians 
in uniform ( about one to 150 healthy sol- 
diers and sailors against one to 1,500 
civilians, including all the sick and dis- 
abled) that many communities are prac- 
tically doctorless. Official voices are now 
being raised in favor of forcible reloca- 
tion of doctors. 

Britain's Sir William Beveridge laid 
down the ideological reform line when 
he declared that every conceivable form 
of insecurity should be made the re- 
sponsibility of government. Our "Amer- 
ican Beveridge report" by the National 
Resources Planning Board made recom- 
mendations equally sweeping in respect 
to treatment of the sick. 

"The federal Government should stim- 
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Hushing the Rations 




IT il early morning. Stars still hang in the sky. Folks 
arc deep in slum her. Hut at the many &teat freight 
terminals of the Pennsylvania Radioed all is hustle 
and activity . . • the rattons art rolling in ! 

Fresh meats from great packing centers. ..crisp vege- 
tables and juicy fruits from lands where the u.um sun 
shines . . . butter from creameries - - .cases of canned 
goods from canneries ... the foods so essential to war- 
time energy ami health. 

Over the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad more fond 
is moving than in any year within memory ... partic- 
ularly to great industrial centers and Atlantic pons, 
for shipment overseas. 




BUY UNITED STAT I S W AR 
BUNDS AND STAMPS 




But that is only half the story. In the face of rising 
costs, the railroads today arc hauling food at virtually 
the same low Jr eight rates prevailing in 1939* That 
helps materially to keep living costs clown. 

Of course, to keep this tremendous tide of food (low- 
ing in from every part of the country often means 
delays for passenger trains and less vital freight ship- 
ments, lhu these are days when "first things must 
come first." And food certainly is a first So if your 
tram should he ,1 little late, please remember th il 
vitamins for the overseas or home front nu\ h&VC bad 
the right-of-way. 



PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

Serving the Nation 

X5.46J m thf A rm<d ftwta 61 A*w gtvtn tfutf Uma §m thttr mmntry 





A SUGGESTION TO THOSE WHO HAVE IDEAS OR 
INVENTIONS OF INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE 

If tlits applies to you, perhaps we can provide the steps needed to 
make your idea or invention useful and profitable , . . teSC&rtb, 
designing, engineering. Even the marketing. Briefly we have: 

Hundred* of engineers whose mining 
covers nearly every basic industry. 

Completely surfed laboratories with 
modern research facilities. 

Modern factories. .. steel fabricating, 
piping, machine shops, foundries — 
tooled and equipped 

Specialized knowledge in designing 



What \w' are trying to do is not to overlook anything tli.it vsifl con- 
tnhure i* • postwar \ =i« ■ j f nry 01 ! more- p >l •> In r he light of BLiw-Knox* 
reputation for successfully developing industrial products, the fore* 
going is presented as of inrerest to you in case you have som e t h i n g 
on whkh we might work together. 

PARTIAL LIST OF BLAW-KNO* PRODUCTS 




and constructing chemical and process 
plants and equipment. . Jong experi- 
ence in producing equipment for the 
Sfcd ->nd non-ferrous industries... estab- 
lished leadership in construct tun equip* 
menr.,. departments and divisions for 
engineering and fabricating products 
fur public utilities, railroads, etc. 



BLAW-KJVOX 



INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS L SERVICES 

const ruction r.Qiurm sr arm fx grating 

RAUIO ft TRANlMLSSTON M III * All - >V CASTINC* 

tow krs QjfcSm c buatififc 

POWfR flJMSC. SPR1NK.U.R SYSTEMS 

RAM It .AT ION AND E RUCTION OF CHEMICAL, 
AM> OTHER PROCESS PLANTS AND IQUIWiMHI 

A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 

CHEMICAL PLANTS CAST AAMU tl J OR TANM AND NAVAL LONVJ RUC I BN GUN MOUNTS 

ANTl-AJRClLAFr GUNS GUN SLIDES POWDLlt PLANTS 

PIPJNG FOR SUbM AKIN 0 AERIAL 1+OMttS SENIHEIIC Kl'UJifH PLANTS 



ST EFT. PI. A NT EQUIPMENT 
ROLLS rOft S1T.pt ft NON- 
IE JlROtJS WILLS 
LING MILL MACHINERY 

PlffPt 

Ktm* 



Slaw- Knox *— a typical example of American ingenuity and imitative 
2053 FARMERS BANK BLOG , PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Lewis Foundry & Machine Division • Union Sti i l Castinc 
Division • Po^ i k Fimno Division • National Alloy Stfkl 
Division - Pitts ihvrou Rolls Division • Blaw-Knox Division 
Martins Ferry Division • Blaw-Knox Sprinkler Division 
Blaw-Knox Bo.mh Division 

J Wr BttiU' KfJtx pUntt ham httn auarJtJ tht At vy-Sjt y "li" fur ixulUnct 



ulate, assist or undertake constructive 
action to provide such {adequate medi- 
cal) care for the millions of our people 
whose need cannot be fully met from 
their own resources/' The implications 
behind that generality m»l < <>ru * t h d by 
Its humanitarian language are clear 
and revolutionary for America, in the 
view of most medical men. 

This march of federalization culmi- 
nates now in the Wagner-Murray Bill 
IS 1161 I fnr 'liapri'-to-shT'Miid social s>- 
curity. Including compulsory nation- 
wide health insurance* 

Briefly, S 11(51 would stretch the pro- 
tecting mantle of social security over 
every gainfully occupied American. One 
section provides, within very liberal lim- 
its, for free medical, surgical, obstet- 
rical, diagnostic and hospital service to 
all who come within its broad definition. 
Both general and specialized services 
are embraced. 

| To finance this system, wage and sal- 
ary earners would pay a special with- 
holding tax of six per cent of their earn- 
ings up to $3,000 a year, and employers 
an equal contribution. 

Government employees, federal, state 
and municipal, would be taxed only 3 l ± 
per cent, and all self-employed persons 
seven per cent of the market value of 
services rendered up to a maximum of 
$3,000 a year. These figures are in lieu 
of and not in addition to present social 
security taxes. 

An amount estimated at $3,000,000,000 
a year of this revenue would be ear- 
marked as a Medical Care and Hospi- 
talization Account. That sum is nearly 
equal to the average revenue of the fed- 
eral Government from all sources dur- 
ing the ten immediate New Deal years. 

Some startling facts 

THE National Physicians Committee 
for the Extension of Medical Care lias 
disclosed some startling facts in its 
analysis of this measure. With $3,000,- 
000,000, says the Committee, the Gov- 
ernment could hire every effective phy- 
sician at an average salary of $5,000 a 
year; buy at $5 a day every available bed 
in every non -government owned hospital 
for 365 days a year, and every bed in 
every government hospital at $2.50 a 
day; besides spending $168,000,000 for 
drugs and medicines and $600,000,000 
for administration costs. 

Furthermore, it is estimated that, with 
the amount available under the terms 
of the bill for medical education, all ex- 
isting medical teaching facilities could 
foe duplicated and 20,000 additional stu- 
dents paid $700 a year during their pe- 
riod of training, with $12,000*000 left 
to be spent otherwise. 

The bill would give the surgeon gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service practically dictatorial powers 
| over treatment of the sick. He would 
prescribe the qualifications of special- 
ists, which means that he could say 
definitely who could and could not prac- 
tice as a specialist He would set the 
fees or salaries of government doctors 
and the number of patients each could 
erve. Although the bill promises free 
hoice of physician, the surgeon general 




collar Crisis 



The clerical manpower (and womanpower) 
shortage is no longer news. What you're 
interested in is: "How can I increase my 
office and plant production , . . £ n spite of a 
weakened office staff?" 

Here's how : First, Jet a Remington Rand 
Systems and Methods Expert analyze your 
office and plant records and routines. Then, 
follow his advice to the letter, for he's a past 
master at streamlining production methods 
from the initial planning to final delivery. He 
has increased production as much as 5Q T fv for 
other organizations with depleted personnel. 
Turn him loose on your headaches? 

He may recommend the installation of 
time-tested Kardex Visible Systems whose 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic signals give you 
an instantaneous, accurate picture of where 
you stand from day to day! It's your "see- 
ing eye" insurance against understocking, 
overstocking, labor-wasting bottlenecks and 
tailing afoul of strict Federal regulations. U 



keeps you with or ahead of the toughest 
production schedules. 

Or he may suggest Variadex Filing Sys*- 
tems, with priority- free wood cabinets, to 
make your files fool-proof, your papers in- 
stantly available. Possibly he may be able 
to point out how even the greenest of new 
help can be swiftly trained to perform like 
seasoned veterans. 

Whatever the Remington Rand Techni- 
cian's findings, his carefully-considered re- 
commendations will definitely increase 
productivity in your office or plant. More 
than that . . . you will have established a 
perfect set of controls to assure peak effi- 
ciency in every department, every operation. 

You have the problems. . . tie has the an- 
swers. Call him in for a non-ohligatory con- 
sultation today/ Write, wire or phone our 
nearest Branch Office 'it's probably listed 
on the Yellow Pages of your local phone 
directory). 



REMINGTON RAND 

BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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The railroads of America are hacking industry to the limit in the war of 
production. Only the close coordination born of a common cause could 
result in the extraordinary achievements of transportation and industry 
since the war be#i.m. 

For many years the Seaboard Railway has recognized the interdepen- 
dence of industry and transportation. On the established principle that 
the welfare of the railroad depends upon the prosperity of its patrons, the 
Seaboard has been working over a long period of time for the economic 
development of the territory it serves. 

The Seaboard's interest extends beyond the location of new plants. It is 
equally concerned with the success of all industry served by its Line. Its 
policy is to provide adequate service ami to adjust the freight rates on raw 
materials and finished products to enable these industries to compete with 
similar industries whether located in the South or elsewhere. 

Remarkable progress has been made in the industrial development of 
the South in recent years. Present indications point to further expansion 
in the post-war period. 

Seaboard will work in the future — as in the past — as Partners With 
Industrv. 



BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONOS 



'IT* RAILWAY 



ONf OF AMBRiCAS RAILROADS • All UNITED FOR WCTOKY 



would be empowered to allocate patients 
among available doctors. He could even 
determine arbitrarily what hospitals or 

clinics may serve patients. 

Observers of the legislative situation 
do not believe this bill has much chance 
of immediate passage. But it is sure to 
be kept alive and promoted with vigor. 

Then, what kind of compromise may 
be expected between the socializers and 
the free enterprisers? 

For one thing\ some recession from 
the M.D/s individualistic conception of 
the doctor-patient relationship. In some 
of the great clinics, where the frontiers 
of medicine and surgery have been 
pushed back farthest, a sick man is not 
the patient of Doctor So-and-So as much 
as of the institution. 

Contrary to the impression created by 
the Washington Group Health Associa- 
tion case and the attendant anti-trust 
suit against the A.M. A., organized med- 
icine has not opposed voluntary health 
insurance. For several years it has been 
promoting this method for more widely 
distributing medical science. The medi- 
cal societies of 38 states now have vol- 
untary pre-payrnent plans in operation 
or are experimenting .in that direction* 
More than 300 county medical societies 
are working on changes aimed at mak- 
ing preventive and curative service 
available to all. whatever their economic 
status.* 

View of the future 

A THOUGHTFUL view of the future of 
medicine, with which most professional 
leaders will agree, was contributed re- 
cently to Medical Economics by Wal- 
demar KaempfTert, noted science jour- 
nalist and generally regarded as a critic 
of the status quo in medicine. 

"Compulsory insurance is to be avoid- 
ed,*' he says flatly, "About 45 nations 
have adopted it. What happens is exem- 
plified by Great Britain. There the ser- 
vice the doctor renders is so hurried and 
poor that in London the district hospital 
is beginning to displace him/ 1 

Citizens should be encouraged to form 
their own clinics, Mr. KaempfTert con* 
eludes. "We want as little bureaucratic 
medicine as possible and that little 
should be limited to the publicly sup 
ported institutions to which the 'med- 
ically indigent/ as they are polite!) 
called, must resort/' 

Seen through this horoscope the gen- 
eral practitioner will gradually pass out 
of the picture, says Dr, Paul Cole, 
Springfield, Mo„ who speaks from 
experience of 40 years, about half as 
G.P. and half as a specialist. 

"The changing world is making the 
G.P, into a first-aid man and card Jndea 
keeper on the way station to clinic an<! 
hospital/' continues Dr. Cole. "He ha 
done a good job within the limits of his 
scientific lights. His service has beer 
psychological quite as much as medical 
he acts as a sort of godfather to solace 
his patients' minds. But the mass of sci- 
entific data is becoming so immense that 



* I'roltfcm* of matiecrmft in thU field were nnntyr 
in "Cutting the Doctor'* Bill lo Fit," Natiox'j 
M< -i v* v-. November 1940, 
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the whole human organism is now too 
broad a field for any one mind to encom- 
pass." 

Hospitals must be made more acces- 
sible to rural people. In sparsely popu- 
lated districts, the mobile hospital unit 
can be made to supplement horse and 
buggy medicine by diagnosing, perform- 
ing minor operations and indexing 
patients for hospitalization. 

We should not assume that the whole 
margin between present en re for the 
sick and unlimited perfection is charge- 
able to the doctors. The whole tendency 
has been to overrate the economic factor 
t the expense of another probably just 
important — the public attitude to- 
ard medical science, particularly in its 
preventive aspects* 

Masses of Americans do not avail 
themselves of existing medical facilities 
simply because they "don't believe in 
doctoring/* 

If it is hard to induce expectant moth- 
ers to consult their doctors once a month 
for pre-natal care, how much harder is 
it to sell people health insurance in 
which they pay whether or not they use 
the doctor's or the hospital's service in 
a given year! That is why the voluntary 
insurance idea takes hold slowly. 

On the other hand, what will be the 
temper of a worker making $3,000 a 
year at having $180 extracted from his 
pay envelope for social and medical se- 
curity ? He is sure to know that this is 
much higher than the same service paid 
for through voluntary insurance. The 
upper middle class is heavily penalized 
in Senator Wagner's plan. And the cost 
to all workers is actually much more 
than the basic "take** from their wages, 
as Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor. Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
has pointed out: 

"The contribution of the worker is de- 
ducted from his wages. The employer's 
contribution is added to the cost of the 



goods that the worker buys. The taxes 
that he pays represent the Govern- 
ment's contribution. The worker pays 
from three different pockets but it's all 
the worker's money. Thus the Govern- 
ment does for hi in what he has been 
used to doing for himself in the past in 
this country, but it requires two addi- 
tional government employees for every 
doctor used in the service in order to 
give him a lower quality of sickness 
care, for more money, than he has been 
having/' 

It must be remembered, too t that the 
indigent are not covered by compul- 
sory health insurance. The Wagner- 
Murray Bill still leaves the really big 
problem unsettled. 

Herein is one great waste in the com- 
pulsory health insurance idea. Groups 
that can well afford to pay their doctor 
bills would share in the particular bene- 
fits, when our tax resources should be 
husbanded to meet real needs where 
they do exist. 

But the greatest waste of all in state 
medicine is the sacrifice of initiative it 
would entail by destroying the incen- 
tives that now inspire our healing pro- 
fessions. 

Try to picture your family physician 
as a salaried government employee and 
at once you perceive all that profes- 
sional freedom and responsibility mean 
in the service that he renders. Could you 
ring his doorbell at 2 A.M. on a stormy 
night with the same old assurance of a 
response? Could you ask him to wait 
for you at his office till you are off work 
at 6 P.M.? Do your politics check with 
his? 

It takes "plus" effort to meet the ex- 
acting demands on a good doctor. Under 
political medicine, doctors fear the top 
rewards would go not to the men who 
make "plus" efforts in their profession 
but to those most compliant toward the 
reigning political regime. 




Fat lighted manufaefuten art 

$etocting their pott war 
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"We were married and lived happily together 
for two years, fhen he go* fbe some shift 1 got 11 
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Pacific Coast population is soaring. 
Coast industries are producing a 
substantial percentage of the entire 
nation's war supplies. And vast new 
trade areas will be tapped through- 
out thf Pacific basin. 

Your Pacific Coast plant, in Santa 
Clara County, will serve this vast 
area effectively and economically. 

CENTRAL LOCATION 

Domestic distribution. Santa Clara 
County is the population center of 
the Pacific Coast* Highways and rail 
tines center here, Distribution costs 
are at a minimum. 

Tram-Pacific shipments. Santa 
Clara County is on the southern tip 
of San Francisco Bay— with access to 
harbors on both sides of the Bay! 
No tolls! No congestion. 



NAME YOUR NEEDS 

Santa Clara County offers 
every eist-ntul for efficient 
mjnuf.u {unriK. Write for 
"Post War Paiinc Coast" 
— a factual book about 
Santa Clara County. No 
cost or obligation. 

DfcrT N 

SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

SAN JOSE. CALIF 



snnrn clhro 

COUHTV , 



The population 
center of the 
Pacific Con-.t 







The Support of a Nation 



St. Louis Plans 
for Peace 

l SAMPLE of tpecifir pout war In- 
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Your best friend* nm stood the Don f let anyone depri ve you of 

left of time. Sam* way w.ih Belts. your American right to choc*e 

They all look good at first — but ihe dependable brand* yen 

the best belts prove their worth prefer. Trust the Trade Marks 

long after you've bought them. vftfcA Aove stood the test of 

That's when enduring quality, time. Illustrated — Bench rr.ade 

real craftsmanship end solid value cushioned cc whide — Colors, 

prove their worth. On that score Su&ftSB, Military Brown, Black. 

PARIS Bells score their success. $1 50. Other TAWS Belts Si up. 

BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

P/miS BELTS 

TOPS FOR YOUR TROUSERS 



an imj**rtant segment of the area's 

industrial life. 

He recently advanced the idea that 
the many scattered companies manu- 
facturing: clothing in the St. Louis 
area should plan now to utilize, after 
the war, the small arm« ammunition 
plant now operating at rapacity. The 



her of Commerce and they are giving 
it serious consideration. 

"The small arms plant, the prop- 
erty of the Government, has eight 
units, oarh approximately the aame 
size, and any or all of them, we think, 
would lend themselves to convention 
to the needle* work, or junior dree* 
goods, industry." the late Thomas N, 
Dysart, president of the Chamber, 
explained. 

"While it is obvious that we cannot 
negotiate with the Government now 
for the postwar use of this plant, n 
can be getting ready so there will be 
as short a gap as possible between 
the closing of the plant aa a war oper- 
ation and the opening of all or part of 
it for peacetime operations]," 

Recalls obondoned plonfs 

MR, SORGER. who remember* vivid- 
ly the abandoned plants after World 
War I, points out that hindsight has 

L Look- 
e losses 
>o- plan* 
I he be* 



taught business men f 
ing back, he deplores the I 

| to the nation as a result o 

I ntng" during the last war 
iieves that "at least a part of the Ion 
could have been salvaged if the prob- 
lem had been anticipated and acted 
upon in time. 

"I feel that it is up to industry to 
take the necessary steps to solve 
the unemployment situation after the 
war, and the time for industry to plan 
is now,** he asserts. 

"My suggestion is that our needle 
industry make a surrey of the small 
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Note the paratroopers: — Tlicir fire power is increased by the new V. S. 
Carbine, Cat JOM-1, a light, fast-firing gun* 



For Victory . . . UEF enlisted to make Carbines 

also in wot production on— Airplane Instruments— Gun Parts — Am- 
munition Components — Fuses — Primers and Miscellaneous Items. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

One Park Avenue* New York* N Y. 
'it Enlist Your Dollars ■ Buy More IT ar Bonds • To Shonrn The Duration 



TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 

type writers— New and used typewriters are sold 
only lo the U.S. Government for the armed services. 

You may rent used machines under Office of Price 

Administration regulations. 

ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES— New machines 
are available under War Production Board regu- 
lations. We have been aide to assist many of our 
customers with their accounting problems, 

RIBBONS. CARBON PAPER. ETC.— We may sell ribbons, 
carbon paper and other supplies for all types of 
office machines without restriction, 

maintenance— Our maintenance service is in com- 
plete and efficient operation from coast to coast 
to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher 
and Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and 
>ve are permitted to manufacture the necessary parts. 
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Emergency power needs 

QUIET EXHAUSTS 

While many modern office buildings 
have their own Snubber-equipped plants 
to provide for their power needs, the 
Bankers' Life Building at Des Moines, 
Iowa, contains a small plant which pro- 
vides insurance rather than power. One 
Fairbanks-Morse engine, equipped with 
a Burgess Exhaust Snubber, provides 
emergency power in case of failure of 
the main power supply. 

Burgess Snubbers have made it possi- 
ble to install Diesel engines in many 
such critical locations. The exclusive 
Burgess snubbing principle assures en- 
gine operators of quiet exhausts* Burgess 
Battery Company, 2825-F W. Roscoe 
Street, Chicago 18, Illinois. 



In regular service, too 

In regular service, too, Bur gen 
Snubber-equipped ptonti pro- 
vide flexible, relia ble power 
without exhaust noise nuisance. 
Such plants can be found from 
coast to coast. A few examples 
ore: 

Siloom Springs, Ark, 
Portland, Mich. 
Lomoni, Iowa 
Ptottsburg, N. Y, 

When you consider o Diesef 
engine, remember that elimino* 
tion of exhaust ncise is an im- 
portant foctor, to you and to 
your neighbors, 



Originators of Snubbfng Principle for Quieting Diesel Exhausts 

BURGESS SNUBBERS 

riu mi i in ii m i mmni 



rHOflTMLE MANUFACTURING AND SALES COOPERATION TOR 

YOUR POST-WAR PRODUCT 

OR INVENTION Looking lor cooperation in post- 
war manufacture and marketing of metal or wood 

Croducn th.it t.tn be sold to spurting goods nod 
ard ware jobbers? M jnuiactunng and sates righti 
to such articles arc sought by the largest manu- 
facturer — rated AAl— ~ot an important item sold 
through these channel** Modern equipment and 
skilled personnel offer vou ample production facili- 
ties* Well established contacts will speed success of 
sound invention or m-w product Write for inter- 
view ot further information. Briefly describe your 
product in reply. p. p. BOX 1297-C, LAJtC ASTER, PA, 

When You Change 

Your Address 

. , . please notify us promptly. Your copies 
of Nation's Business will then reach you 
without delay and without interruption, 
—Nations RratNKss, 1615 H Street, N, W„ 
Washington, D. C 
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EXPERIENCED 
ENGINEERS 

* of ywr service 



• Your special machine problems or 
post-war plans - , , Send or bring them 
to JOA PRODUCTION CUNIC for 
profitable development and perfection. 

CURT G. JOA, Inc. 

Mochin* Tool. Pap*r, Govt m. 



arms plant* or any other similar plant 
that will be available after the war, 
determine the amount of apace that 
will be available and the space the 
industry will need to house all the 
manufacturers of junior, misses, and 
women's coats, suits, dresses, under- 
wear, negligee and millinery, and cen- 
tralize the entire industry in either a 
part, or in the entire area, of the pres- 
ent small arms plants." 

Mr. Sorger points out that not only 
can carloadings to distant points be 
centralized by the integrated indus- 
try but that bulk packaging could be 
done through a central point, and that 
consolidated buying of supplies would 
be feasible. 

Assembling many firms under one 
roof opens up possibilities also of 
regularizing employment by work- 
ing out advance arrangements under 
which the several employers borrow 
and lend employees, depending on the 
peaks and valleys of their respective 
businesses. 

Will bring factories back 

UNDER the unemployment compen- 
sation laws of about 40 states, em- 
ployers who provide steady jobs are 
rewarded with reduced unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes — a case of 
incentive taxation to promote sound 
employment policies. These and other 
obvious advantages undoubtedly will 
accrue to the leaders of this industry 
in St, Louis, if Mr. Sorger's sugges- 
tion bears fruit. 

"Many manufacturers in years past 
have set up factories in small com- 
munities at some distance from St. 
Louis," he adds. 

"With the proper facilities, it will 
be possible to bring these factories 
back into the city and enable them to 
manufacture under one roof, under 
individual supervision. This would 
improve production and create a more 
efficient labor market in the needle 
industry." 

Just what Mr. Sorger proposes is 
not so important nationally as the 
fact that St Louis is thinking today 
of tomorrow's problems and that in 
postwar planning, he is following cer- 
tain guide-posts that should be of help 
to every civic group thinking of sim- 
ilar government -owned plants and 
equipment in their own cities: 

First: he is planning for an indus- 
try with which he is familiar. 

Second: he is planning specifically, 
realizing that it is only by attacking 
specific problems that the overall 
problem of postwar unemployment 
will be cured. 

Third: he is planning practically 
and economically. 
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LET ME HELP YOU 
GET THE MOST 
OUT OF YOUR AUTOMOBILE 



m 



<(J7EW of us ever get all the good out of an your car is properly serviced — you're helping 
automobile that is built into it. the country too! 



"That's because modern cars perform so well 
with the bare minimum of attention, that not 
many of us really do all the things outlined 
in the operating manual that comes with every 
car. 

"On the other hand, we're now in a situation 
where it's our patriotic duty to make every 
car last as long as we can and run as eco- 
nomically and efficiently as possible. 

"So you're not just helping 
yourself when you take a 
little extra pains to see that 



"Now, my biggest wartime job is to help you 
give your car the extra attention it needs 
these days. 

"My equipment is up-to-date and complete. 
My men are trained to know what to do, 
when it should be done, and how to do it 
right. All we need is a chance to work on 
your car regularly — and we can not only keep 
it running well, but do a lot to protect it 
against future wear and tear. 

"So why not take steps now to get the most 
out of your car that's built into it, and to 
make sure that it not only lasts through the 
duration, but beyond?" 



help in B« u08 thC ' 
time For * free <*>PY- > cC 
Sh. Gcncnl ft****. 



Save for Victory — 
Buy War Bonds 




OH DRAINS COWH 

from cylinder will* 
tod piftoti* in cin 
thtt stand idle f° r 
ComidcubU peri- 
ods Scored piKoo* «»» 
r«ult. See Gcnerd 
Motort deikifor •dvice 
00 ways lO prevent 
each dami**. 



CHEVROLET * PONTIAC 



OLDS 



i 
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O B I L E 



'VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS' 



BUICK • CADILLAC 
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You Need 
LIGHT- 



7 




War Production 

Also Needs 
GOOD LIGHT! 

uth 

SUPER 
| H.UMINATOR 



Home Building Down to Earth 




(Continued from jtage Si t 
who have learn some ho id thy lessons 
in the past 13 or 14 years about financ- 
ing homes. 

It will not be amiss to talk about some 
of those lessons which home mortgage 
lenders have learned, 

Most important, to my way of think- 
ing, Is the lesson that the character of 
the wnge-earner and of the other mem- 
bers of his family is almost as impor- 
tant as the real estate appraisal as a 
basis for a derision to lend a man money 
for a home. 

We can afford to fin a nee much more 
modest homes than the prevailing theor- 
ies of the 1920*s and 1930 s would sug- 
gest, because reliable citizens who own 
homes usually pay their debts. The haz- 
ards of home ownership are in the broad 
fields of general employment, depres- 
sions, hanking stability, real estate 
taxation. 

Another lesson we have taken to 
heart is that longer terms to pay off a 
loan, with the attendant smaller month- 
ly payments, give assurance to families 
on a home -ownership program. People 
like to feel that, in an emergency, the 
contractual loan payment is only $25 a 
month instead of, say, $35, which looks 
much larger. We have discovered that 
almost without exception, they make 
larger payments each month than the 
contract requires. 

That, in the small home field, cash 
down payments can be more modest 
than they have traditionally been, is a 
third lesson which mortgage lenders 



• an and will use in adjusting to the , 
needs of this great buikhng program. 

Also we have discovered that we are 
in an era of lower cost money. Interest 
rates are only one of the costs of home 
ownership, of course, and the fact that 
they have been lowered should undoubt- 
edly lead the way for a fall in other 
costs of the home, a fall which is in the 
interest of both producer and consumer. 

Ce rta inly we have been convinced 
that the lending procedures of private 
mortgage lending institutions can be 
simplified and adjusted better to the 
needs of the borrowers. The lesson is 
that home financing isn't a rigid, legalis- 
tic financial transaction, but a joint ven- 
ture of lender and borrower in planning 
and proprietorship. Adequate financing 
of post-war home building will mean a 
return to the original principle that the 
borrower will do business with a local 
lender who can give him advice as to his 
holdings and deal with him sympatheti- 
cally as his troubles occur. 

Our experience of the past ten years 
has demonstrated the definite need for 
monthly amortization of taxes and In- 
surance on the property securing the 
loan. The borrower is helped and the 
lender has an additional safeguard. Such 
a device will inevitably be part of the 
postwar home lending plan. 

These lessons will be reflected defi- 
nitely in the mortgage lending opera- 
tions with which the backlog of home- 
building orders will be financed. It is 
true, however, that those who pass the 
laws must remember that building re- 



Is the Latest and Best 
in industrial 
Fluorescent Lighting! 

Light U essentiol to speedy, efficient world For in* 
duitrial lighting that's thoroughly modern and scien- 
tific, investigate the new GUTH SUPER-ILLUMINA- 
TOR. It'i an engineering achievement in Fixture 
deiigning which conformi lo W. P. B. metal limita- 
tion!— yet it rigid — substantial. 

The Accessory Housing is die-formed from o single 
iheet of steel, ll hot added strength —extra good 
looks— but costi no more than ordinary Fixtures! 

Hire's Sotnilhint Completely NEW in flioresctftt Li|MHif > 

GUTH OUICK-UTtRS or* Identical to SUf t*-1UUM»NATORS 
*»e#pt thor rher ore built wJH» ipedol boNaitt; perfaereef 
for speedy, efficient action. Quick, positive jtarting — with- 
out the u»« of Staffer Switches! Lower oporslmg cetli! 
Tettecl In it to over a year— approved by uteri everywhere! 



W p. A, urge* good lighting for War l»dvirr«et. If you 
Ore doing War Work, you ore entitled to n»w Fluo- 
rescent. St« your n«af*i1 Electrical Wholeioler for detail* 



Writ* or wire collect, Reprotontotlve wilt coll with actual 
templet to cte month- ere tuperiorHy of thete GUTH 

Ffuoreicent Ftxfvret. 



The EDWIN F. GUTH 
COMPANY 



261. j Weihingtan Avt. 
St. Lou it. Me. 



LEADERS IN LIGHTING StNCE 1902 
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"We need a filing clerk desperately! Do you know the 
26 letters of the alphabet in their correct order?" 
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At Valley Forge, at Trenton — somewhere* Gen- 
eral George Washington uncovered an Amer- 
ican principle that will win this war for us. He 
[iscovered that Americans, shoulder-to- 
shoulder, can generate an extra effort that's 
>ften the margin of victory. 

It's working today — just as it did in oiuaorig- 
inal battle of freedom. Of course, our soldiers 
iren't ragged and hungry as Washington's men 
>ften were- — hut you'll notice those medals the 
)oys are winning are rewards for merit beyond 
ie line of duty. 
It holds for the home front, too. We've 
noticed il in the fire insurance industry* There 
are fewer men available, severe transportation 
difficulties, and more work than ever. Yet pro- 



tection is still being given — you don't see any 
signs "Sorry, i\o Insurance/' And just tor good 
measure, you'li notice thai insurance agents 
are in the forefront of civilian defense activities. 

Our company keenly feels the need to con- 
tribute our modest "something extra*', so . . , 

//// neiv gross premiums collected by The 
H ome for the balance of 1 943 are being in vested 
in li ar Bonds — OVER and ABOVE its normal 
bond purchases, 

^THE HOME * 

NEW YORK 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE ★ MARINE INSURANCE 




Ninetieth An 



M v 
nmversary Year 
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0 MRS OF PROTECTION 



CO**UGATED AND SCUp'Fl^T^ 
/O SH1WNG CONTAtNiks. " 

" ' — '•"•IWtllPl in V 

"Itt , AM- 

IWPPMNI CUtl It 0170 " 



Mr- J. F. McFadden, Present 
*-.»can Credit Indemnity £ 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Dear Mr. McFadden: 

this is your company's 50th year! 

«* ^^^^ We 
we look back and re*i w Ce " And when 
of security a/ainst c™5-f°T ™ eh feeli ^ 

truthfully sav th^tl bu smess, we can 

-as well spent ***** PrCaii - dollar 

Best wishes for your continued success. 
First Vice-President and Treasurer 



JF. McFadden, 

PRESIDENT 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK Bl 
Baltimore .-■ 




strlctions and the difficulty of reposses- 
sion by the finance man only work a 
hardship on those who are trying to 
acquire a home place. Repossessions 
should be simple and quick. 

Mortgage lenders who are going to 
finance postwar residential building 
have learned one other thing, They are 
now willing to admit that, although it 
is desirable for everybody to live in his 
own home, there are some reasons why 
some people must continue to rent. This 
being the case, the postwar period will 
bring some realistic appraisal of the 
needs fnr credit in the rental field. The 
builder of a four-flat or a small apart- 
ment building will find credit available 
in savings and loan institutions. 

Capital will be available 

NOW in discussing residential building 
after the war every business man event- 
ually reaches the question, "Will the 
dollars be available?" 

Well, in the savings and loan field 
which 1 know best, there will be 5 T 000 
active, effective savings and loan asso- 
ciations operating in ail our different 
communities, ready to lend money for 
building homes and small apartments, 
If we build 1,000.000 houses a year, let 
us assume that three-fourths of them 
will need long-term mortgage financing. 
The savings and loan associations alone 
will be prepared to provide half to two- 
thirds of this credit on the basis of the 
present trends in their inflow of money, 
cash, liquid securities, and reserve 
credit facilities. Furthermore, the mort- 
gage companies, commercial banks, and 
individuals will provide more. 

Certainly no one in government can 
frown on the ability of private enter- 
prise to do this home-financing job. Pri- 
vate enterprise has made some mis- 
takes. But let us face the fact that no 
country has ever accomplished anything 
gigantic without making mistakes. 

Nevertheless, we in America have 
built up the greatest physical plant in 
the world for living, working and pur- 
suing happiness. From a scattered few 
homesteads we have progressed to 35,- 
000.000 dwelling units. From the $500 
which the first community home-financ- 
ing institution was able to get together 
out of people's savings to lend a village 
lamplighter, we have progressed to a 
$20,000,000,000 credit structure, able to 
finance $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 
of mortgage lending a year. 

That progress has been the result of 
adaptations to changing conditions and 
of the continued application of com* 
mon sense to one's neighbor's problem 
of where to get the money to build a 
home. Savings and loan associations, 
which make the business of home fi- 
nancing their specialty, have made 12,* 
500,000 to 15,000,000 loans since their 
operations began. In 1328 they made 
615,000 loans for home purchase orj 
building. If the United States really 
needs 1.000,000 homes after the war. 
savings and loan associations and the 
supplementary private sources of mort- 
gage money know they can provide 
money on terms which the public wants 
and understands and can repay. 
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ROHR equipped Consolidated 

Coronados flown by Pan 
American to outposts of attack 

Teamwork . * , a vital weapon ol* ihe Ignited 
Nations . . * begins in war production factories 
and extends to fighting units on every front, 

leams of Rohr Production lighters work 
around the clock preparing huge Consolidated 
Coronados for the next team . . . skilled flight 
crews of Pan American World Airways . „ . on 
a mission of ipiick supply to far-flung forces 
of the Allies. 

Teamwork is the dominant spirit of men and 
women on Rohr production tines . . * deter- 
mined to help cut the time to Victory! 




HELPING TO WRITE THE 



STORV OF TOMORROW 




ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORA T I 0 K 
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^Mongoose of the Sea 



*K*er M€ thai nu»tir O f a mongoosr 
lighting a cobra? 

Thru you know what an Avi* hallle- 
fthif) is up against w hen It trie*, to parry 
the lightning thrust of a Yankee I'-T 
bout* 

Some day we can hi I you what 
llmidaille* makes for ihesc swift tittle 
atengers of the deep. And fort hi* \mcr- 
ican -made plane* that have seized COm« 
niarifi of the air from our enemies. Vml 
what lloudaitle is making for I niled 
>;itioiis* motorized equipment — from 
tine amazing jeep to the heaviest 



I ruck , lank or motorized field piece. 

lEiit all we ran say now ii that, on 
rM i \ hat I lc- front — on land. *ca and in 
the air — Ifondaille is doing its fult part 
to insure quirk and absolute *iciory. 
And that, out of this experience of w ar, 
lltiudaille engineers and eraftsmen are 
learning to do many things hetter than 
they have been done before. 

Things, which in days to romp, will 
change favorably the patient of Ameri- 
can iilV. 

A new world is in the making— and 
HoudniUe is Hitting in on its d*4t£n* 



imm ham l l - ill its ll IV CORPORATION 

MnttafaetnrerA of preeininn part* and equipment for the automotive, air* 
crqftf railway, maritime, eieetrieat refrigeration* radio* and other Industrie*. 



I'l.KMS VI Buffalo. V Y. - Chrrkff N. Y. ■ JnrknrMi. Mii-Ii. ■ IVl roil. Mi. h. • < 11m. uu... I JL 
DfCiiiur, 111. « iNortlt ChitMigu, III. ■ M u«kv|tuii, Mich* • 0*l»«*»«, OmU, Cnnudo 



So You Want to Buy 
a Farm 

(Continued from page 26) 
on buying a farm, spend some time do- 
ing" so. Ask the land banks ami the in- 
surance companies what they have in 
the locality you prefer. Financial insti- 
tutions with only a few remaining fore- 
closed properties will sometimes dump 
them at a big discount. I know one farra 
in Iowa that was marked down from 
$20,000 to $14,000 because it was the last 
holding of an insurance company in that 
locality. 

After you have chosen the prospective 
purchase, consult with some people who 
know the locality — if you don't yourself. 
Talk with the county agricultural agent, 
and possibly have a farm management 
service make a detailed report. That will 
cost $25 but will be worth it. 

The strange thing is that only the 
years wall tell whether or not you got 
a bargain. Several men from an adjoin- 
ing state have been buying land in a 
certain section of Iowa, Generally the 
choice land is a narrow strip through 
that sect' on* That on either side is not 
supposed to be as good. These men are 
outside the hallowed ground. They get 
12 to 30 per cent on their investment. 
But some of the natives shake their 
heads, 

"Just wait/* they say. "Some day the 
waters will come." They still recall the 




He went back to 
Omaha with his money 

story of the Omaha doctor who had just 
come to town to pay up on the land he 
had purchased. Off in the distance he 
could hear the sound of rushing waters. 
He arrived just in time to see a Niagara 
Falls bursting over his land and a force 
of men working frantically to plug a 
hole in the drainage dike. He went back 
to Omaha with the money still in his 
pocket. 

But farming is like the measles. You 
have to have an attack to understdnd 
the disease. 

Don't get panicky, or let some real 
estate man get you that way and grab 
anything in sight. Remember what one 
old fellow said: "Some of the best deals 
were those I never made." 

It may be as much fun looking as 
owning the place anyway. 



Ward LaFrance 



means 




| his organization has for twenty-five years devoted 
itself to the needs of those with special motor truck requirements, 
which cannot adequately be met by equipment designed for 
general-purpose applications. 

If your motor transportation problems are different and difficult 
— you should investigate the advantages of Ward LaFrance 
special trucks now. Today Ward LaFrance is turning out special 
Army trucks with heartening speed — but its engineers will gladly 
consult with you on your postwar needs, and cooperate with 
you in every possible way. 




Refrig oral ion Truck 




Special Heavy duty Load Chassis 




Heavy Wreck« Ml 



Ward LaFrance 



TRUCK DIVISION 




ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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ON YOU* NEW PK«">DI * S Pi \\s 

use ECLIPSE designing ;irut enprr- 
rt'fing facilities — the *kilj and ex* 
peiumcc that has consistently pro- 
duced a iccord of FIRSTS in plastic 
applications in aN industries. 

A NEW DATA BOOK Mm in | | 

aratum tells a story of new develop- 
ments, new progress, new facilities 
pi value to YOU in considering play 
tics for your needs Get your name 
on the list NOW for this free book. 
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A PROVEN WAY 

TO MAKE 
FUEL SAVINGS 



Here is a way ro cut fuel bills as 
much as 40% while you enjoy 
cozy warmth and snug comfort f 

Insulate your home now with the 
type of Ce latex Insulation that will 
fit the job best* Get maximum re- 
sults from your rationed fuel! 

Talk to your Celotex Dealer now! 
Get a free estimate on insulating 
your home with Celotex Insulation 
Board, Rock Wool or Rock Wool 
Baits. You'll be agreeably surprised 
at the low cost* 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good 
man to know. 



Bringing in the Crops 



UrNDKKDS of thousands of tons 
of Tomatoes rolled in California fields 
last year because labor for handling 
whs not available. Since California 
believes that farmers, who have dared 
the risks of planting crops as the Gov- 
ernment requested, should have all 
the help they can get. steps were 
taken to guard against a repetition 
ihjs year. 

With that end in view, the state's 
•legislature met in Extraordinary Ses- 
sion called by Governor Warren last 
March. The outlook then wasn't 
bright. The state which usually pro- 
duces 40 per cent of the fruits and 
I vegetables sold commercially in the 
nut ion had leaped into first place in 
plane and ship construction. This 
meant that industrial plants were tak- 
i ing laborers by hundreds of thou- 
sands. Selective Service was getting 
its share — and, to meet this man- 
power need, there was no labor reser- 
voir nearer than the Middle West. 

To meet this problem two federal 
agencies- the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice and the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration — were already operating in 
the state. 

Tlie first was doing a job in recruit- 
ing and placing the inadequate local 
supply of labor but, from the point of 
view of the farmers, it was largely in- 
dustry-minded and in many places 
was an all-too-efficienl siphon fo?' 
labor from the farm to the factory. 

The FSA. instituted as a sort of 
rural social uplift organization, had 
neither the set-up nor the personnel 
to handle the burden of importing 
laborers from Mexico and from sub- 
marginal farming areas. 

The legislature felt further that t he 
policy of relying almost wholly on 
federal planning and supervision had 
already gone entirely too far and that 
the powers of the state and local gov- 
ernmental organization should be re- 
asserted. It accordingly created a 
Food and Fibre Council with a mem- 
bership of seven farmers representing 
different branches of agriculture and 
an appropriation of $1,800,000. 

Local problems studied 

UNDER the law t each farming coun- 
ty in the state sets up a local council 
appointed by the County Supervisors 
from a list of farmers submitted by 
the County Agent and the County 
Horticultural Commissioner. 

On these councils rests the job of 
determining just what the local prob- 



lems arjj and the met hod to be used in 
solving them. Having exhausted lo- 
cal efforts at solutions, they may call 
on the State Council. 

The State Council analyzes each 
local council's request in the light 
of its relation to the overall crop 
situation. These estimates showed, 
among other things, that the 24.000, 

000 man -days of seasonal labor nc 
ed to harvest crops already plantc 
was seven per cent below the amour 
of seasonal labor required in 1942, 
decrease largely due to I he fact tha 
farmers had shifted to crops requir 
ing less hand labor. 

To Mexico for workers 

THE State Council, although it is 
legal entity and might proceed on i 
own, decided that, for the best inte 
ests of all concerned, it should o 
operate with the federal agenci 
which now number three as a resu 
of an act passed in April which ad 
the Federal Agricultural Extensioi 
Service to those* which had been de 
ing with state farm problems. 

Through this teamwork efforts we 
begun to assemble 5,000 Mexican na 
tionals to take care of smaller farm- 
ers who are not able to enter in 
long-lerm contracts guaranteeing t 
necessary requirements set up by I 

1 n tern a t iona I agreemen t . 

The Council also made plans to pr 
vide housing for approximately 40, 
000 farm laborers for the 1943 harve 
in either new or remodeled hou 
meeting the requirements of the sta 
housing and sanitation standards 

Help in meeting the housing nee 
came from FSA, which turned i 
transient camps over to the Coune 
and from the Relocation Authority oi 
the federal Government which turned 
over a considerable portion of the 
Japanese concentration camps. 

The Adjutant General of the SU 
Guard has turned over to the Fa 
Council all equipment recently u 
by the Guard including 100 truck 

The Council also worked with t 
State Board of Education, YMC 
YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
American Women's Volunteer Service, 
Young Men's Institute, Young Wom- 
en's Institute, B'nai Brith, and other 
semi-public agencies in recruiting 
members of their organizations fo 
volunteer work in the harvest. Th 
Council has budgeted $100,000 out of 
their appropriation to assist in this 
work. — A. J. McFadden 
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CeiloteX 

ROOFING INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL -GYPSUM WALL BOARD 
LATH PIASTER - ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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A silent* deadly rain of destruction 
for tyranny drifts dotcn ant of the 
$kies front huge transport planes 
<— Douglas C/T\n\ the same tough* 
dependable "work horses 97 of the 
Army Air Forces that win** their way 
over Africa , Sicily* and the Pacific 
islands bringing guns, ammunition 
anil medical supplies to the fighting 
fronts and flying out the wounded, 

' l rive us plant rapacity — quick] Give 
u* men with "know-how . men whose ex- 
perience and resourcefulness ht them to 
tackle anything! We run! (linn -NOW!'' 

This was the call of America*** aircraft 
builders, spurred by wars desperate 
haste. They needed help and £ot it; 
found the phni. iln- ui.iii^niit ni . and 
men — at Pullman-Standard. Here was 
experience in working and fabricating 
aluminum — Pullman-Standard had 
handled many millions of pounds of 
aluminum, probably more than any other 
single fabricator outside of the aircraft 
industry. For years, in building stream- 
lined trains, Pullman-Standard had been 
a laboratory for developing and testing 
alloys and fabricating methods — and so 
these plane builders came to "head* 
quarters" for the help they sought! 

1 1 was no accident that made Pall* 
man-Standard specialists in wings for 
the Douglas C4/s — the Sky I rain — and 
when Douglas planned the mighty < ^Vl, 
, the largest cargo plane in full-scale pro- 
duction. Pullman-Standard's past record 
made it the logical ehoiee for more work 
—wings and tad assemblies. For Pullman* 
Standard's development of streamliners 
was ideal training for builders of aircraft 
awmhlic.;. Jo thoc pioneer car manu* 



ON WINGS BUILT BIT 
PULLMAN-STANDARD 

faeturers who built the fir>t lightweight 
streamlined train in America, the fabri- 
cation of compound cur\es ol aircraft 
was indeed no problem. 

And w ho is turning 0lt1 these great wing 
assemblies? Thousands of keen, eager 
workers! ID' ~\ of them are women. Some 
of the workers are old-timer* hark in 
harness from the retired list. Vll new em- 
ployes are trained in vocational classes 
that ne\ er stop —tough courses in rivet- 
ing, shaping, assembling, supervising, 
inspecting. Here, truly, is a well-disci- 
plined, hard-hitting team (hat wants 
Victory — and wants it quickly! 

Absenteeism? They have made a rec- 
ord as low as \~Z V \ at a lime when the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
a figure ol T.il f f , for the combined air- 
frame industries lor the same period. 

Short <uts, better method*? — plenty 
of them; some received via the Sugges- 
tion Plan which for 20 years ha* been a 
vital institution in all the Company's 
plants* One ingenious suggestion on wing* 
tip fabrication made it possible to tlo uj n 
single operation what had always ihfore 
required seren separate opt rations. 

Safety? An excellent record. The first 
seven months of 1 943 showed only 3.24 
accidents per million man-hours. 

And so it is that Pullman-Standard is 
turning out aircraft assemblies on time — 
often ahead of schedule; and saving count- 



less dollars for American taxpayers — 
proof lhal the democratic incentive plan 
pays rich dividends in increased produc- 
tion and conservation of man power. 

And what of the future? 

Versatility, teamwork between work- 
ers and management, the initiative and 
resource fuhu^s that enabled Pullman- 
Standard to become shipbuilder-, mak« 
ers of tanks and howitzer carriages, 
bombs and shells, trench morl ars and air- 
craft major sub-assemblies — these are 
solid assurance that the fulure is in ca- 
pable hands: for out of w ar s gruesome 
buBinesawitl come mail) contributions to 
human happiness and coin fort. Todav the 
all-compelling goal is\ ietory- thai pur- 
pose which makes all else unimportant. 

+ * # 

H ith oitr skills trained and sharp- 
enedi with engineering ana* scien- 
tific itnpntcemen ts and new discov- 
eries in metallurgy: a ith more 
efficient manufacturing mcf hods — 
all stem tning from the great lahora- 
tory ttj tear production — uc shall 
give to the a to id better facilities f or 

railroad transportation. int erica 
nil I rifle in eren greater comfort* 
ami ship its goods in cars lighter in 
ncighr, cars that sate operating 
costs for the railroads and amply 
satisfy aft rigitl statnhtrtls of safety. 
This is hnt one of Pullman -Stand* 
ard s post-unr promises to America. 

★ * ★ 

BACK THE ATTACK -WITH AN EXTRA BONO 

Em p loves of l*iiMiiian -Sliindiird 
are current U invent in ID' r or more of ihr 
total Company payrolls in WMJC Imnds. 



PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Chicii^n, llliiiotH . . . OUices in «cveu cities . . . Manufacturing plants \ti six cities <3> ftp w. co. 
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The route token by DeWindt in exploring the possibilities of 
o New York-Paris railroad, as pictured in Harper's Magazine 

A Rail Dream that 
Almost Came True 



By C, N. CHAMBERS 



In A RECENT cartoon, J. T. Mc- 
Cuteheon offered a few suggestions 
for the help of parlor strategists. He 
proposed the draining of the Atlantic 
to write off the submarine menace, 
the deflecting of the Japanese Cur- 
ivnt to put Japan in the Arctic Zone, 
nnd the establishing of lines of com- 
munication with Mars to get their 
latest devices for total killing. His 
four-star idea, however, which he 
labelled Plan No. 1, was a proposal to 
flank Japan and Germany by extend- 
ing the Alaskan-Canadian Highway 
to Russia, via Bering Strait. 

To McCutcheon this suggestion ap- 
parently was as fantastic as the 
others he advanced, but there are 
people to whom the suggestion did not 
seem especially preposterous. They 
remember that, in the late 90's and 
early 1900*8, the proposal for an all- 
land route connecting Europe and the 
United States by way of Siberia was 
discussed as not only possible, but 
even practical and probable. 

88 



At the turn of the century, people 
were extremely railroad-minded. In 
the era just preceding, railroad lines 
had spread across the United States 
and Canada, across Europe and far 
eastward into Asia, down through 
South America, In fact, wherever the 
great grasslands had been opened 
up to immigration, the railroad had 
pushed ahead or accompanied. 

To men of such a time a through 
railway line stretching the 18.000 or 
so land miles from New York to Paris 
or Lisbon seemed just another rail- 
road, and the 40 mile channel of the 
Bering Straits, the only serious water 
barrier, was not too formidable — at 
least on paper. It could be bridged or 
tunneled. 

The idea occupied considerable 
space in the press of Europe and 
America around 1900, and even the 
astute Edward Henry Harriman, then 
president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, played around with it. Indeed, 
it is possible that, had Harriman lived 



DeWindt traveled 18,494 miles, 
colled the railroad possible 

to be 72 instead of dying ten years 
earlier, a railroad line practically 
girdling the globe would have been 
completed. Harriman had plans for 
those ten years which he did not get. 

It was a proposition with definite 
potentialities. Such a railroad, 
sides providing cheap transportation 
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..compliments of Milwaukee Road "white coal' 



a I MED bombers are raining ruin on the 
XV strongholds of the Axis, wrecking 
war production centers, transportation fa- 
cilities, clocks and warehouses. Do you 
realize that the fuel The Milwaukee Road 
is conserving by using ** White Coal" may 
be helping to deal those crushing blows? 

This "White Coal" is electricity from 
mountain water power, used for years 
to move Milwaukee Road trains across the 
Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. 



How fortunate that this tlectnncauon 
was functioning with proved efficiency 
when war came! It conserves many mil- 
lions of gallons of oil that help provide 
America's ever-growing air armadas with 
needed flying power! 

What'smore, Milwaukee Road " White 
Coal" makes it unnecessary to tie up pre- 
cious railway equipment in hauling fuel 
to our mountain divisions. This means 
more freight cars available to help ease 



Milwaukee 



ST PAUL 




the national transportation situation. 

With a vast network of lines stretch- 
ing across the continent from the dynamic 
midwest to the vital ocean ports of the 
Pacific northwest, The Milwaukee Road 
is handling a traffic volume these war days 
that was never approached before. 

Heavy service, of course, is exacting 
its toll of all railroad equipment. But 
modernized operating methods — plus the 
active co-operation of shippers and essen 
tial travelers —enable The Milwaukee 
Road's 35,000 loyal, alert employees to 
do their full share for Victory. 

THE 

Milwaukee 
Road 

ItiCTtlMED OVfl TNI tOCKIfS 
I O TNI SU 
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between the old world and the new 
for bulky industrial agricultural 
and structural products, would have 
opened up for exploitation the largest 
continuous expanse of land in the 
world— Siberia — a country so vast 
that one could nicely set all the Unit- 
ed States, Alaska, Europe— with the 
exception of Russia - down within its 
borders and still have some 300,000 
square miles left over. Siberia's land 
area could absorb millions of addi- 
tional population; it possesses unlim- 
ited resources of silver, gold, anti- 
mony, platinum, aluminum, copper, 
c^al, oil, lead and iron, still practically 
untapped. It has a virgin forest zone, 
from 600 to 1.300 miles wide and ex- 
tending for 4,600 miles. 

Intriguing proposition 

IN ADDITION, it has countless acres 
suitable for high production un- 
der modern mechanized agriculture. 
Right now, Siberian expansion is 
pretty much limited to Soviet people 
but, in the days of Harriman, the 
story might have been different. 

In fact, had the projected railroad 
been built, the whole course of eastern 
diplomacy might have been changed 
and two major world wars averted, 
since Man usually does not start tear- 
ing things down while he is busy 
building something up. Siberia would 
have presented a wide outlet for his 
constructive energies. 

The prospect of a Franco-Ameri- 
can- -or 3* A Railroad as it was some- 
times called — intrigued the little men 
and the big men of the late 90's no 
end. After the press of both conti- 
nents had booted it around for a 
while, someone decided to do some- 
thing realistic about it. French capi- 
tal backed an expedition to find out 
whether construction of such a road 
was really possible and what obsta- 
cles, if any. were insuperable. 

An Englishman named DeWindt, 
Who claimed Paris as his home, [lead- 
ed up the expedition. His specific 
problem was to cover mile by mile the 
whole distance from New York to 
Parte by whatever means of trans- 
portation he d >und available, minutely 
observing and reporting on the char- 
acteristics of the country through 
which he passed. The complete over- 
land journey had never been made or 
even attempted before and much of 
the territory was unmapped and un- 
explored. 

DeWindt had a handle-bar mous- 
tache, a flair for clothes, and looked 
as if he would be infinitely more at 
home on the boulevards and in the 
cafes of Paris than on the frozen 
wastes of Siberia, with the tempera- 
ture at 75 below and an Arctic wind 
howling over the snow-swept plains; 



but he seems to have been not only a 
born adventurer but an extremely 

good sport. 

He accomplished in his own par- 
ticular way a feat which has never 
quite been duplicated. 

He left New York City in the spring 
of 1896, went up through Winnipeg, 
Canada, to St Michael on the west 
coast of Alaska. From there a U. S- 
revenue cutter took him to Cape 
Khoplin on the Asiatic shores of the 
Bering Sea where he contracted with 
the chieftain of a native Tchuktchi 
tribe for dog sleds, guides and equip- 
ment to take him on the next long leg 
of his journey westward along the 
polar shores of eastern Siberia, 

Once the revenue cutter had de- 
parted, however, the chieftain broke 
the news that the sleds and supplies 
he had promised simply did not exist. 
He suggested that DeWindt cool his 
heels until the following July when 
the revenue ship would be hack on a 
routine trip. Furthermore he interned 
DeWindt\s companions, confiscated 
his provisions and drank his liquor* 




Had Edward Harriman lived, two 
wars might have been averted 

But DeWindt wasn't an English- 
man for nothing. He had brought 
along a little silk Union Jack and if 
there is anything an Englishman be- 
lieves in besides God and himself, it 
is this symbol of the British Empire. 
He took the flag down to the beach 
and, since nothing else was avail- 
able, he nailed it to an old whale-rib 
and hoisted it up along the shore. 



Sure enough, in a matter of hours, a 
long over-due whaling vessel — which 
should have been out of those icy 
waters weeks before — saw the Union 
Jack, pulled inshore and took De- 
Windt and his men back to civiliza- 
tion. 

DeWindt did not want to risk meet- 
ing the Tchuktchi chief again. Be- 
sides, the journey promised to be 
easier made in reverse, since the first 
4,000 miles could be covered by rail. 

So, when DeWindt started out 
again in December, 1901, he left from 
Paris, with a planned itinerary some- 
thing like this: 

From Paris east to Irkutsk, via 
Berlin and Moscow, by Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway, which at that time 
ran two trains a week — 4,000 miles; 
from Irkutsk northeast to Yakutsk 
in the gold mining region, by horse- 
drawn sleigh — 1,800 miles; from Ya- 
kutsk through Verkhne-Kolymsk and 
Sredne-Kolymsk, over one of the 
highest mountain passes in the world, 
northeast to Nijni-Kolyoysk, the most 
remote Cossack outpost on the Arc- 
tic Ocean, by reindeer sleigh— 1,500 
miles; from Nijni-Kolyoysk east 
along the shores of the polar sea to 
East Cape, the easternmost point on 
the Siberian side of the Bering 
Straits, by dog-sled — 1,200 miles. 

No trails or maps 

HE actually traveled 11,263 land 
miles in covering this territory— 
practically all the time in tempera- 
tures ranging from ten to 75 below 
zero— with neither trails nor maps to 
follow from Nijni-Kolyoysk on into 
East Cape— a two months* journey 
by dog-sled. 

From East Cape he crossed to the 
Alaskan side of the Bering Straits by 
U, S. revenue cutter, arriving at Cape 
Prince of Wales in July. His journey 
from then on was relatively simple, 
to St. Michael, Nome, Dawson, then 
down to Vancouver and San Fran- 
cisco, thence across to New York. He 
arrived there in August. 1902, after 
a land journey of 18,494 miles. 

He had routed himself so that Si- 
beria could be crossed in winter be- 
cause* from Yakutsk east, the coun- 
try was a continuous stretch of 
swamps and lakes, frozen in cold 
weather but impassable in summer — 
even the natives of the region never 
attempted to travel between May and 
September. 

DeWindt 's conclusions were rather 
mixed. He conceded there were two 
or more available routes, both start- 
ing from Irkutsk— then the eastern 
terminus of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way — over which a railroad to the 
Bering Straits could be built, but he 
said unlimited capital would be need- 
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WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 




A suitable pension plan, soundly financed, establishes more stable, 
more satisfactory employee relations. Here's why, logically — 

1. It relieves employees from worry about fiuancia I security in old age 
by providing benefits supplemental to Social Security* 

2. It provides automatic retirement which keeps the avenues of 
promotion open to younger employees. 

3. It affords an effective financial consideration for employees without 
increasing free spending power — coinciding with governmental 
anti-inflation measures. 

Such a plan creates an impelling incentive for long-time loyal service, 
increases efficiency and decreases turnover, thus reducing payroll costs. 

A 90-page summary of the fundamentals of formulating and financing 
pension plans is now available. There is no obligation entailed in writing 
for this study, so write us now and have the facts when you need them t 

THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 



Pension Trust Division 

11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 
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desirable. On the one he hud followed 
were Rome 3.000 mi lea of tundra, on 
which a pile construction would have to 
be used for road-bed, and for which all 
wood and maintenance materials would 
have to be brought in. (The same situa- 
tion applied to much of Alaska, as the 
builders of the Alcan Highway discov- 
ered this past summer J 

A line further south, going from 
Irkutsk to Yakutsk to Okhotsk on the 
Sea of Okhotsk, then north along the 
coast to the Straits, would have the ad- 
ditional practical advantage of opening 
up the mineral and timber resources of 
the Kamchatka peninsula, as well as all 
the wealth of the Yakutsk. Amur, 
Anadyr and Lena Valley regions. 

Tunnel under Straits 

IN DEWINDTS opinion, bridging the 
Bering Straits was out of the question. 
Xo structure COUld withstand the break- 
up of the ice in the spring. 

He thought, however, that a tunnel 
might be practical since the Straits are 
only about 150 feet deep at their narrow- 
est point and the Diomede Islands mid- 
way in the channel could be used for 
surface stops. The French followed up 
this idea to the extent of actually pre- 
paring estimates, in 1906, of the coat of 
suc h a tunnel. 

Harriman's interest in the European- 
American Railroad was not so generally 
known, However, he was a man with a 
genius for long-range planning and exe- 
cution, and a project as stupendous and 
full of possibilities as a direct New 
York to Paris route appealed to him. He 
was willing to back up his personal faith 
in an enterprise with every dollar he 
owned and, since his judgment was con- 
sidered almost infallible, he would have 
had no great difficulty in getting addi- 
tions 1 financial backing. 

In the summer of 1899, he equipped, 
financed and managed an expedition to 
the Alaskan and Siberian shores, taking 
along a shipload of scientists and ex- 
plorers. Their findings were never made 
public to any great extent. 

In 1905, he made a whirlwind trip to 
Tokio, coming back with contracts said 
to be so important and far-reaching 
that, had they been carried out, history 
might well have been changed. In 1008, 
he had estimates made of the expense 
involved in crossing the Bering Straits 
with a solid ftll % of granite. 

Harriman died in 1909. With him died 
an epoch— the age of railroad building 
—at least, railroad building by private 
individuals with private capital. 

Whether in the years after the war 
men will pick up where Harriman left 
off and develop an all-land route con* 
necting Europe, Asia and America, 
either by rail or international highway, 
only the future can say. Naturally it will 
be simpler just to board a plane in 
Seattle or Washington and fly to Mos- 
cow or Chungking via the North Pole 
route; but for heavy freight and for 
John and Jane Jones, who live on a bud- 
get, a good tie luxe Limited might be 
more aat isfactory. 
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COMING UP!... a 400 mph 



made to order for Uncle Sam 



When nature stirs up a 76-mile 
per hour wind it's called a hurri- 
cane. But at Wright Field aero- 
nautical laboratory, Air Force 
engineers can now 11 turn on' 1 a 
wind of 25 times that force — 
with velocities up to 400 miles 
per hour. 

As this hurricane howls 
through a huge tunnel, past plane 
models 16 feet in span, engineers 
watch through sealed windows 
in the test chamber. Design faults 
are corrected before planes go 
into actual production. Hundreds 
of hours and scores of lives are 
thus saved. 

To push air around at such 
speeds, two 40-foot propellers are 
required, each with 16 blades, 
each blade as large as the wing 
of a small plane. Propeller as- 
semblies weigh 41 tons apiece. 



Driving these huge fans is a 
40,000 hp induction motor, the 
world's largest — designed and 
built by Westinghouse. 

In designing this 125-ton 
power plant, Westinghouse engi- 
neers worked for months with 
engineers at Wright Field. In 
addition to its great size, many 
other problems had to be solved. 
The drive must be capable of 
wide speed adjustment — and be 
able to hold any desired speed con- 
stant. These and other problems 
all were satisfactorily solved. 

Such co-operative effort is 
typical of W. E. S. This kind of 
engineering service is available 
to you, on any problem involv- 
ing electrical power. Just phone 
your nearest Westinghouse office. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. j-oiois 



Westinghouse 

PLANTS IN 25 CITIES ... OFfl 



urncane 



STINGHOUSE 



NGINEERING 



ERVICE 



A nationwide corps of engineers offers 
you electrical and production experience 
gained through years of working with 
your industry. 

These men can give you assistance on 
these vitally important activities: 

Product development : engineering 
of equipment to meet war requirements. 

Maintenance; help in making exist- 
ing equipment serve better , last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning and re* 
building obsolete equipment for useful 
service. 

Material substitution : adapting 
available replacements for critical 
materials. 

W\ E. S. is available to all industries. 
Put it to use today on your production 
problems* 



OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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How Will the Consumer Fare? 



By ART BROWN 




AS OUR supply of civilian 
goods dwindles, OCR takes 
steps to provide necessities 
for home-front health and 
morale, but as a war measure 



of 32 per cent below the value of 
goods and services consumed by the 
civilian population in 1941, The con- 
sumer, it was figured, would have to 
get along on a bare subsistence level. 

Now the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, headed by Arthur D. White- 
side, vice chairman of WPB (in busi- 
ness life, president of Dun and Brad- 
street ) has replaced OCS. 

Mr. Whiteside is working on the 
principle that civilian morale and 
health are important in winning a 
total war. 

OCR, set up as a claimant agency 



1 

: 



In the months ohead, the consumer will not 
only have to forego many labor-saving devices 
but also many of the little luxuries of life 



w. 



ready money to spend, the 
American consumer last year bought 
more goods than ever before, reports 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Retail sales in 1942 totaled $56,- 
SfiO.imo.hWi fou i per cent more than 
in 1941, and 23 per cent more than in 
1940. 

The consumer has been buying 
heavily, too, in 1943. For the first 
seven months of this year, depart- 
ment store sales in dollars were 15 per 
cent ahead of the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

When manufacture of peacetime 
products was curtailed shortly after 
w r e entered the war. distributors and 



retailers had large inventories. Out of 
this supply, the consumer has been 
enjoying a high standard of Jiving. 

Now the stocks are running low. In 
some cases, says the War Production 
Board, inventories arc below the dan- 
ger point. 

"For the second six months of this 
year," predicts WPB, "the volume of 
civilian business will be 20 per cent 
lower than for the second six months 
of 1942." 

Last spring, when WPB was plan- 
ning ahead, there was talk of putting 
the public on a program of "bedrock 
economy." At that time, the Office of 
Civilian Supply recommended a cut 



in WPB, determines the types anc 
quantities of goods the consumer 
needs to stay well, happy and efficient 
Materials and production facilitie 
required for civilian necessities ar 
fitted into WPBs quarterly allocs 
tions on the same basis as supplic 
for the armed services and Lend- 
Lease. 

OCR has agents in every tradi 
area to spot shortages of essential 
items before they become acute. Ther 
arrangements can be made to tra 
fer supplies from other regions whei 
there is an abundance, or to resume 
manufacture. 

Through the operation of this sya 
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You don't have 
to wait until 
after the war 




All OVER AMERICA people today are 
L asking questions. They are wondering 
about the kind of products they will be able 
to buy after the war. 

What will the new automobiles be like? Will 
synthetic tires really outlast our cars? What 
new miracles can we look for in radio, televi- 
sion, home refrigeration and air conditioning? 

But you don't have to wait until the war 
is over to enjoy perfection in one of the 
good things of life. Today, in Schlitz, you 
are truly drinking the beer of tomorrow* 

Keeping a step ahead is traditional at 
Schlitz, Those well informed on brewing 
know that for nearly 100 years Schlitz has 
pioneered almost every major advancement in 
the American brewing art. 

And most important of all, Schlitz now 
brings you just the kiss of the hops — all of 
the delicate flavor, none of the bitterness. 
That famous flavor found only in Schlitz 
tells you that you don't have to wait until 
after the war to enjoy your post-war been The 
beer of tomorrow is here today ! 




Invest in Liberty? 
BUY WAR BONDS 



THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 

Bre»v<t Wifk JUST THE fC/SS OF THE HOPS — none of the bitterness 
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tern, a threatened shortage of winter un- 
derwear was recently avoided; also a 
shortage of floor mops, Steps may be 
taken to deal with the dearth of electric 
irons, washing machines and mechanical 
refrigerators. 

Through the action of OCR. 125,000 
tons of steel (four-fifths of one per cent 
of the nation s expected output for the 
last quarter of this year) was allotted 
recently to the manufacture of such 
things as bobby pins, hooks and eyes, 
needles, pins and kitchen ware. 

"That's n<> si-n that a manufacturing 
spree in civilian goods Is beginning," 
warns Mr. Whiteside. "We are trying to 
sec that Llie consumer is taken care of, 
but the war comes first." 

Products simplified 

AS AN attack on potential shortages, 
VVPB has launched a program to sim- 
plify consumer goods. More than 200 
items have already been standardized 
and 800 more are on the list, including" 
everything front blankets and brushes 
to pic plates and pottery. This program, 
according to Howard Coon ley, director 
of WPB's Simplification Branch, "will 
reduce inventory requirements about 25 
per cent, and increase the productive 
capacity of the nation's machines by 
about 15 per cent." 

By way of example: Formerly there 
were 3.500 types of electric hunt bulbs 



themselves out of business, becaus 
inability to replace stocks." says the Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers Association. 
American watches, silver plate, base- 
metal jewelry and fountain pens are 
either not available or stocks are limited. 

WPB has warned beauty shop opera- 
tors that there is little likelihood the 
squeeze on beauty supplies will be eased 
before the war over. 

"The beauty shop is desirable from the 
morale viewpoint/" says C. A. Willard, 
deputy chief of the Drills and Cosmetics 
Branch, "but the shortage of alcohol and 
oil products makes it necessary to con- 
serve materials." 

Victory in North Africa has made it 
possible to import from the Mediter- 
ranean area some limited quantities of 
grass oils and other materials used in 
perfumes and cosmetics. Stocks of these 
materials were almost exhausted and 
manufacturers were turning- to synthet- 
ics. On most cosmetics, the industry now 
expects to meet holiday needs. Prices, 
regulated by OPA, will be about the 
same as last year. 

Cigar smokers are finding it difficult 
to buy their favorite brands, especially 
in the low-price field ( which represents 
three-fourths of the domestic output) 
the Cigar Institute of America reports. 
Three reasons: expansion of Army and 
Navy orders, rising domestic demand, 
and labor shortage. 

Another stumbling block to cigar pro- 




Let us hope we ll not come to this, os have the Danes, but if we are 
to have private transportation, we'll have to stretch our automobiles 



household use; today there are only 
1,700. This one simplification alone has 
saved ft, 000 pounds of tungsten. Stand- 
ardization has reduced the number of 
varieties of glass bottles and jars from 
15.000 to 300, not counting certain spe- 
cial designs still in use. 

No longer is the consumer the for- 
gotten man— or woman, as the case may 
be. But he is going to find himself lack- 
ing luxuries 

Jewelry, for instance. "Seven out of 
every ten jewelers have just about sold 



duction is the wrapper. Filler tobacco 
comes from the northern states and 
from Cuba but the silky leaf for the out- 
side skin is increasingly hard to obtain. 

The 1941 Sumatra crop of wrapper 
tobacco got in under the wire just be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. None* of course, has 
come from there since. Our domestic 
output of wrapper leaf was boosted last 
year by 1,300,000 pounds — about a 
fourth as much as we used to import 
in a good pre-war year. It is not easy to 
step up the production of wrapper 



shortage 

A shortage of wine, consumption of 
which has increased in America in the 
past few years, is in prospect. California 
is counting on the second biggest grape 
harvest in ten years— but Uncle Sam 
will turn as many grapes as possible 
into raisins. 

On the necessity side. America's sup- 
ply of leather is the lowest in 20 years, 
the shoe and leather trades report. A 
serious shortage of sole leather may de- 
velop. Estimated demand for 1944, ac- 
cording to WPB, is for 550,000.000 pairs 
of soles, with only enough leather in 
sight for two-thirds that number. 

No tightening of shoe rationing is ex- 
pected, but the consumer may have to 
forego high-quality, longer wearing 
shoes, and get along with cheaper ones 
of which the ret nlrro si ill have lnr^> 
stocks. Substitutes for sole leather in- 
clude wood which is made flexible by 
cutting slits in it, and chemically treat- 
ed plywood. Pull leather soles for shoe 
repairing are banned. 

Manufacture of hosiery is holding up. 
For the first six months of 1943, ship- 
ments of women's hose were ten per 
cent ahead of the first half of last year, 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers says. 

In the first six months of this year, 
the industry turned out 4.3 pairs of hose 
for each of the 53.000,000 women in the 
country 15 years old and over. For every 
35 women, there was one pair of full- 
fashioned Nylon stockings; and for 
every 44 women, one pair of silk stock- 
ings. 

Supplies of Nylon and silk are running 
low. There probably will be no more 
until after the wan Eight out of every 
nine pairs of women's stockings are now 
of rayon- — and are a big improvement 
over the rayon stockings of a year ago. 
A new process known as "high twisting" 
adds more fibers to a single thread with- 
out making it too thick. The strength 
and elasticity of the new yarn make pos- 
sible a more sheer hose. 

Sufficient clothing 

"CLOTHING need not be rationed," sa> 
Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman, "The 
supply of textiles is adequate to meet 
all military and civilian needs. Major 
problem is to see that it is properly dii 
tributed." 

WPB has declared the textile industry 
essential. Steps have been taken to in- 
crease the production of fabrics to 
civilian use. Mills are now being operat 
ed on three shifts. Prompt attention is 
being given requests for repair part 
and needed equipment. To simplify ope 
at ions, the number and varieties of fat 
rics have been reduced. 

Clothing retailers have voluntary 
agreed to try to keep down sales volume 
by refraining from using "fear-of -scarc- 
ity" appeals in their advertising and sell- 
ing. The industry is cooperating with 
WPB in an educational campaign de- 
signed to show the consumer how to com 
serve clothing. 

The outward appearance of men's and | 
women's clothing has not changed muc 
in recent months, but quality in sor 
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* CENTRALIZED RESPONSIBILITY * OPERATING ECONOMY 

* ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY * SPEED OF INSTALLATION 





lines is down, Manufacturers say they 
[ are forced to cut corners to meet ceiling 
prices. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has a 
large force of agents throughout the 
country who check clothing quality. Not 
only do they examine goods on the 
market, they make actual purchases to 
be tested by the Bureau of Standards. 

Findings show that men's shorts are 
shorten pajamas skimpier. Plastic but- 
tons have replaced metal snaps. Garters 
are short of elastic. Cheaper cotton fab- 
rics are being used for women's dresses. 

Furniture available 

GENERALLY speaking, there is still a 
fair stock of furniture on the market, 
except in the war plant areas. Manufac- 
turers of wooden furniture were able to 
maintain high production levels much 
longer than most other manufacturers 
o* consumer durable goods, although the 
furniture trade admits that quality has 
been slipping. 

The supply of furniture available next 
year will perhaps depend on whether or 
not the ceiling price is raised on hard- 
wood lumber. Many of the mills say they 
won't cut timber this winter unless they 
can get higher prices. 

On carpets and rugs, the outlook is 
not bright. For more than a year, mills 
have not been permitted to process more 
than 25 per cent of the wool used in 1941, 
Moreover, there is a shortage of the 
heavy, rough wool required for carpet 
making. 

Rug wool comes from India, China 
and Argentina. None of this type of 
wool has entered the country in a year. 
Manufacturers expect to use up their 
present supply by spring. 

Pianos, on which production was halt- 
ed more than a year ago, are scarce, In- 
nerspring mattresses have just about 
disappeared. Woolen blankets will re- 
main scarce for some time, because lim- 
ited production facilities are still busy 
grinding out huge "stockpile" quantities 
ordered last May by the Navy and the 
Army Medical Corps. Lamps are getting 
hard to find, There is an acute shortage 
of electric bulbs and radio tubes. 

In some places, soap is hard to buy, 
particularly soap flakes, Grocers blame 
hoarding. Early this year, the War Foods 
Administration cut down to 84 per cent 
of 1940 supplies the amount of fats and 
oils for soap factory use. In July, an- 
other four per cent cut was made. 

Stocks of bicycles in the hands of dis- 
tributors and retailers are running low. 
OPA has indicated that, when the pres- 
ent supply is exhausted, no more bikes 
will be available for civilian use for an 
indefinite period. In recent months, about 
5,000 bicycles a month have been man- 
ufactured, but every one of them has 
been requisitioned for military use. 

What about private transportation? 
Will the consumer lose his mobility m 
the months ahead? 

America has 26,000,000 automobiles, 
says the Transportation Department of 
the National Chamber. Half of them are 
more than seven years old; about 5,000,- 
000 are 11 — and would be junked if new 
cars were to be had. Figures compiled 




THE MILITARY SERVICES AS WELL AS INDUSTRY 
RECOGNIZED THE ADVANTAGES OF 

" Tactoty- Packard" STEAM GENERATORS 

In military bases at home 
and remote advance bases 
abroad, Cleaver-Brooks 
steam generators are deliv- 
ering the same dependable 
'round-the-clock perform- 
ance for which they are nuted 
in scores of essential war industries. 




Quick steaming capacity — minimum 
manpower required for operation and 
maintenance — cleanliness, no smoke, 
ashes, clinkers — compact, space-saving 
design — simple* low-cost installation 

— efficiency (saving shipping and stor- 
age of fuel) — a complete "package** 

— factor y-finished and tested in every 
detail — these advantages of Cleaver- 
Brooks oil-fired steam generators were 
quickly recognized by military author- 
ities. Centralized responsibility lor de- 



pendable manufacture — a 
single, reliable source of 
supply and maintenance — 
were added factors that 
won preference for Cleaver- 
Brooks steam generators. 

Steam generators are only 
one of several types of equipment be- 
ing built by Cleaver-Brooks for war- 
time needs. Mobile water distilling, 
disinfecting and sterilizing units, port- 
able showerbath units, bituminous 
heating equipment embody the same 
efficient principle of oil tiring. 

The engineering competence and manu- 
facturing skills which have qualified us 
to serve our government and essential 
industries today . * . will be devoted to 
the building of equally efficient equip- 
ment for tomorrow. 



Cleaver-Brooks 



MILWAUKEE 



COMPANY 



WISCONSIN 




CLEAVER - B ROOKS PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 






E 




Sitewn Generator* Food Oehydrotori Tcnli Cor Heotert Oil ft Atphah Keotert Special Mil iiory Equipment 
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HOW TO MAKE 
CUSTOMERS BEAT A 
PATH TO YOUR STORE 

• Plan to remodel with a new 
Pittco Store Front either now, 
if you con comply with fed- 
eral regulotions,or later,when 
building restrictions are lifted. 
Write us for free book and 
complete information. Pitts- 
burgh Plate GlossCo.,2296-3 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 



PITTCO 



PITTSBURGH PlATf GLASS COMPANY 



THE MASTER HAND MEANS 

PERFECTION 

PERSONNA 



by the salvage division of WPB show 
that, in the past year, nearly 1.500.000 
t ars were scrapped This is well below 
the pre-war annual average, but is 
greater than was expected in the face 
of a nationwide drive for car conserva- 
tion. 

Industry authorities estimate that the 
number of passenger cars in running or- 
der will be down to 23.500.000 by the end 
of 1044. Essential private transporta- 
tion, say the experts, calls for a mini- 
mum of 1^0.000.000 cars, assuming a na- 
\ na] .n nual average of 5.200 miles for 
each car 

So it looks as though our automobiles 
will be adequate for at least another 
war provided they are cared i^r : i n * ! 
provided they are m the hands of the 
people who actually need them The 
country's oldest cars are owned by the 
farmers and the workers who, as a 
group, do the most driving. When the 
pinch does come in private transporta- 
tion, this group will feel it first. 

Repair parts running low 

AUTOMOBILE repairmen say thou- 
sands of cars will be laid up next year 
because of lack of parts. Until recently, 
the output of repair parts has been cut 
to below the rate at which they have 
been wearing out. Additional steel, how- 
ever, has now been allotted for this pur- 
pose. 

To make the cars go 'round, it is bare- 
ly possible that* before the end of 1944, 
the ODT will requisition privately owned 
automobiles in storage ( about 1,500.000) , 
Families with two cars may be required 
to give up one. 

Gasoline for private use will flow less 
freely in '44. Last year, says the Petro- 
leum Administration for War, military 
demands absorbed 12.5 per cent of the 
total gasoline produced east of the Rock* 
ies. For 1944, military demands will take 
37 6 per cent. Gas rations for non-es- 
sential driving may be cut to the point 
where it wilt be more practical to walk 



than to try to operate a car on an "A fl - 

book basis. 

There will be sufficient tires to meet 
necessary requirements." says Col. 
Bradley Dewey, acting Rubber Director, 
"and to keep essential driving and the 
military on wheels. The spectre of col- 
lapse from rubber shortage is gone." he 
says "By the « rid of 1943, there will be 
17.000.000 tins available for essential 
civilian use — and in 1944, a minimum of 

rm.ooo.ooo." 

Sizing up the whole situation, some 
people in Washington assume that, from 
now on, the consumer will have easy 
sledding 

"We have finished building all we 
need of war plants, military camps, 
warehouses, shipyards, special machines 
and machine tools," they say. "That will 
release manpower, materials and trans- 
portation to replenish civilian supplies." 

But we still have the tremendous 
wen pun- product ion job to do. To win 
the war, this job must come ahead of 
everything else, and calls for everything 
we can give it. We have no materials or 
manpower to spare. 

Steel production, for instance, will be 
4.000.000 tons behind requirements for 
the last quarter of this year. 

"Acute labor shortages are found in 
many places," warns Paul McNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. "Plants are actually shutt 
down in some localities because men ar 
not available to run them. Between nov 
and July, 1944, a minimum of 2,650.000 
persons must transfer from less essen - 
tiat jobs to war production or to jobs 
services necessary to community health. 1 

The consumer is being looked after 
but only as a war measure. 

"If you can prove that the war effort 
will suffer because of lack of any par- 
tin Mar item of consumer goods," says 
Donald M. Nelson, "then materials for 
the manufacture of that item will be 
provided. But, until victory is attained, 
requests for materials for «thcr than 
essentials will be denied." 
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WHAT 



There's only one thing in the 
w ni lei n nn I miift do. 



'hat is to hold things together 
nd never let so. 



Moat nuts shiver looae under 
\ i liralion. 

Hut not this nut. 

The reason is the red elastic 
collar. This collar molds itself 
snugly to the bolt. It holds the 
nut and holt threads tifdit to- 
gether. The out can't jiggle 
and turn. 



losing ils locking ability 



This is why there are more 
Elastic Stop Nuts on war ma- 
terial than all other lock nuts 
mm hi ned. 

And of the billions in use t We 
don't know of one that hasn't 
done its job better than any 
other similar fastening. 



ELASTIC STOP ATTS 

Zock Jhst £& make things last 



SACK Ul ATTACK 




eur WAR BONOS 



Elastic Stop Nl r Corporation of America 

UNION, NEW JERSEY AM> l or N, NEBRASKA 



the nut lorks fast and Mavs 
put — anywhere on the bolt. It 
can be taken off, and put back 
4 tiine and again without 



More heat for your money 
"fewer service coMi — 
when Elastic Stop Nvts 
hold burner parts snug. 



Furniture worTf loosen, 
squeak and wobble 
when Elastic Stop Nuts 
replace old-fashioned 

nut f < J I t f n r -i Q i . 




Yovngttert* toys take a 
beating They II tost longer 
and take lest "ftx*ng"when 
Elastic Stop Nuts are used, 
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Are You Learning to 
Handle CHEMICALS? 

Maki r * «»f ihv * ln-miial- >ou Imy, in 
lirarl> v\vr\ c.i-r, u -r I. a Hour i ,i rilrj fil- 
ial l'uni|i> in \arious MT\irr*. i ollow. 
inp tin- I'xuinptr <if thu-c tnanufa< hirers 
i> a slitirtn ui 1o tlir solution of >our 
^^v^ n pumping proMnn*. 

Lallntfr Gtartrffufsli prow up wiih 
Amrrira"* rr]alivt |\ young chrmirnl in* 
Ju-iry. In 1922, LuBom produced flic 

fir-1 rommrniall> Mirrc^ful M'lfpriiu* 
inp centrifugal pump, ^inn- tht-n, u pro* 
^ in nf i i>ns|an| ri*M»urrh lias < <juipp' <f 
1 altfnir uith ill*- -kill and t-\|HTtcticc 
required to Imild out>tmndin^l> racccst* 
ful pump- for mu*l (hrmiral M-rvirt'!*. 

A>k for >our fn-f rop\ of the lateM 
ImM* tin on LaBour Pump- for rhrm* 
iuil M % rvice— or trll us your prublmi 
ami let u^ help you solve it, 

the Labour company, inc. 

1606 Stirling Avt . Elkhart, Ind, U.S.A. 



The ?vp« DPI !• i^lt- 
priming And come* in 
cipacittM from 10 GPM 
to 1500 GPM 




labour pumps 



and fyJ+xdwbe Pxoble+n 





(Abov.) OH tf 

Vli'ff ? K hi OH - 

com<nodcf» 6 or 
t7 pff(om 



5 FT. INDUSTRIAL LOCKER 
ftocki Accommodate 12 or 24 



Diagnosing a Reformer 

EDGAR M. QUEENY looks into the back- 
ground and private life of Thorstein Veblen to 
discover why he taught his pupils contempt for 
success and antagonism toward free competition 



**rn 1 <iry — <rxpw 



ri Light. 



VOGEL PETCRSON CO. 



r\ KEEN student of men and af- 
fairs says that a little research will 
show how a reformer "gets that way/* 
He has a score of case histories. There 
is the public official whose passion was 
to extirpate the stock market, who 
had been a plunger, and lost his shirt 
in 1929, Another, who failed with a 
previously successful venture in con- 
nection with farming, blamed the 
"lack of parity between agriculture 
and industry/* Still another, who ad- 
vocates governmental operation of in- 
surance companies, once had a bitter 
and unsuccessful debate with "his" 
company over the rate of interest it 
had made on his home mortgage. 
Then there is the arch foe of the 
utilities who was once fired for incom- 
petence. 

"If you check back far enough/' 
the student says, "youll find a fail- 
ure or defeat in private competition, 
and he's sure it's because of the sys- 
tem. So P to justify his failure, he's 
hell-bent to change the system." 

An outstanding failure of this type 
was Thorstein Veblen, the philoso- 
pher-economist who poured bitterness 
from his soul into the wells of public 
thought and whose converts and kin- 
dred souls, according to Edgar M, 
Queeny in "The Spirit of Enter- 
prise," are now planning the future 
of the nation and the world. 

Policies advocated by Veblen in his 
"The Theory of the Leisure Class" 
find expression in acts and policies of 
government's left-wing "planners," 
Veblen proposed to uproot the Ameri- 
can business system and substitute a 
form of totalitarianism. He inveighed 
against advertising* He demanded 
that production for profit be discarded 
for production for use. He loathed 
competition. He hated wealth. He pro* 
posed to abolish private property. 

Invective against business 

HIS INVECTIVE against American 
business men is parroted and para- 
phrased today in many an official 
speech, statement and report. He 
yearned for a revolution and pre- 
dicted it would come during a depres- 



sion. When the Great Day dawned, he 
warned, business men must be kept 
out of resDonsible government posi- 
tions. He set the pattern for the 
TNEC "inquisition" of 1938 and 1939, 
insisting that the revolution must be 
preceded by an "intensive campaign 
of inquiry and publicity" against pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr. Queeny looks behind Veblen *s 
dour teachings to find the man — to 
find out what made him tick, what 
strange brew of circumstance pro- 
duced his intoxication of hatreds. 
Veblen, he reports, was of humble 
origin and foreign parentage, and 
spent his formative years in an en- 
vironment which was totally strange 
to the real America. 

His earning power low 

HE grew to manhood during the lean 
years of the 1880'a and f after study- 
ing at Johns Hopkins and Yale, spent 
seven years trying to find someone 
who would hire him. His annual sal- 
ary never was more than $600 until 
he was over 40, 

He was physically lazy. He shunned 
adventure. He was slovenly in dress. 
He asserted that "man's ideal is an 
unrestrained consumption of goods 
without work." He sneered at the 
fondness of men for domestic ani- 
mals. He refused to enter into games 
or sports involving competition. He 
carried his animus against competi- 
tion even to the point of grading all of 
his students with a C, whether their 
work was good or bad. Says Mr. 
Queeny : 

College athletics, he inveighed* were 
fostered by business men to tndoctrtnate 
students with the love of competition. 
He stated that the habitual employment 
of umpires and "the minute technical 
regulations governing the limits and de- 
tails of permissible frauds" indicated 
that pmes tolerated fraudulent prac- 
tices and "a calloused disregard of the 
interests of others, individually or col- 
lectively/* 

Veblen contended that even the 
Y. M. C. A. was a "bourgeois capitalist 
agency" whose purpose was. to "de* 
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fend the existing order." Yet he was 
not above taking a little flyer in "the 
existing order/' by speculating in the 
stock market. He lost money — and de- 
nounced what he termed "capitalistic 
sabotage." 

His unfailing poverty was mirrored 
in his denunciations of those who did 
not share it. He argued that there wore 
"kept classes/' people who lived in lei- 
sure, contributing nothing to the pool of 
consumable goods. Members of these 
"kept classes/ 1 he dinned into the ears 
of his students, spent their lifetime 
vying with each other as to the most 
conspicuous manner of wasting their 
money. 

He reasoned that these kept classes 
were the absentee owners of enterprise; 
that the business men were their agents 
who performed no useful function except 
to practise sabotage and stop the turning 
of wheels whenever there was danger of 
production exceeding that which could 
be sold at the maximum profit. 

Basis of socialism 

VEBLEN'S teachings provide the base 
f^r American socialism, Mr. Queeny 
says. His philosophy dominated much 
of the teaching staff of Columbia Univer- 
sity, spread to Harvard and Yale and 
then to universities throughout the 
nation. As Thorstein Veblen's converts 
"indoctrinated" their own students, they 
discovered a golden opportunity in re- 
cent years to put his policies into prac- 
tise by working from within govern- 
ment. 

One result, says Mr. Queeny, is that 
American youth has heard little but 
criticism of business and business men. 

All of our young people under 28 years 
of age have passed through adolescence 
and young manhood and womanhood 
during a prolonged period of depression, 
unemployment and scandal. In many 
cases, Mr. Queeny adds, after complet- 
ing education and being unable to find 
employment, they were frustrated in 
their ambitions. As a class, they do not 
know what it is to have a free choice of 
employment. He concludes: 

They have been subjected to a constant 
barrage of innuendo leveled at private 
enterprise and against continuing that 
system. They have been told that its 
world of chicanery, greed and unjust en- 
richment of the few at the expense of the | 
many is doomed to the past, along with 
feudalism. It would be a miracle if they 
would not rejoice at its passing and will- 
ingly embrace any new economic faith 
that held promise of a better life. 

Like most of his followers in 1943, 
Veblen scrupulously avoided saying he 
was a Socialist. Yet his Socialistic utter- 
ances today echo louder than ever from 
America's classrooms, from the pages of 
red and pink publications, from high 
government offices, from the political 
hustings, from the hearing rooms of 
Congress, and even from the pulpit. 
Comments Mr. Queeny: 

"As from the Great Beyond Veblen 
looks at the American scene of 1943, his 
shade must wear the smile of a Cheshire 
cat, His pupils learned well f M 
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^C^TH the maid shortage as it is, today's housewife would 
probably give her right eye for a "Rosie the Robot." There 
would be no question as to nights out or Thursdays off ... and 
when "Rosie" got out of control, it would just be a matter of 
pulling the plug. 

The idea of a quick disco nnect for many and varied electrical 
circuits is by no means confined to future household aids. Some 
day Cannon Plugs will be used in undreamed of ways to make 
life more pleasant. But today Cannon Electric is working around 
the clock to produce the millions of precision connectors 
needed to win the war. 



The Cannon Type "O" Cord Connector is universally used 
in ratiio and allied applications. Other types of Cannon 
Connectors axe used in a wide variety of war and peacetime 
industries including aircraft, shipping, lumber, television 
and gco-physical research . » . in fact wherever dependable 
connections are needed. 




NATION'S &USMNESS for 



CANNON ELECTRIC 

Cannon Electric Development Co,, Los Angeles 31, Calif. 

Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
REPRESENT ATtVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIF5— CONSULT TOUR 

October, 194 3 
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HELP SHORT! K THt WAA 




so close you 
can taste it! 




Such a moment demand's alert eyes, steel 
nerves - and a plan of swif t action. That's 
true, too, on production lines, where 
Hardware Mutuals policy bach of the pvltcy 
provides vital protection against indus- 
trial accidents. 

The policy back of the poftcy is a way 
of doing business that makes your inter- 
ests our first consideration. Applied to 
Workmen's Compensation insurance it 
means a thoroughgoing plan of accident 
prevention, engineered to cover every in- 
dividual plant hazard. It means a service 
constantly alert in creating safe working 
conditions that help reduce your operating 
costs and increase production, It means 
spredy, sympathetic claim settlements. 

FREE SAFE TV BOOK 
A wealth of compact, valuable 
information is contained in a 24- 
pagc illustrated hook, "Industrial 
Salety Procedure" —offered free 
on request. It provides, in the 



briefest possible form* a dependable, prac- 
tical guide to the latest methods of cor- 
recting plant hazards, improving sanita- 
tion, and organizing employes for safety. 
Included is a comprehensive index of 
works recommended for further studv of 
specific subjects, making it an invaluable 
source of reference. 

Send for your free copy today. And 
while preparing tor your future needs 
fo r Wo r k men \s Co m pe n ■ 
sat ion insurance, be sure 
to investigate the op- 
portunities for improved 
service and savings inher- 
ent i n Hardware Mutuals 
policy hack of the pohcy. 



FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 

jw««r* 4>mJ<m .w ftto Oiymp ***** 

si ..... , |^/wai 4^ H**J*+n Unfjkf t.m *p *mf. Htmt Gfitt. (W»*M MinmtMt* 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

'•■-I "fx*, iitmnt Pint. 

LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 




Hardware Mutuals 

Stevens Point, Wis, * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
JiMiL Compensation, Automobile and other lines of 

CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 



What British 
Business Thinks 

(Continued front pay*) 21 1 
ngc those factories, and the leaders of 
labor employed in them, are concerned 
about the possibility of mass uncmploy* 
ment after the war. Their problems, in 
many respects, parallel our own. 

T argued at every opportunity that 
the best way to avoid unemployment in 
the United Kingdom, in America and 
throughout the world is to work in uni- 
son for an expanding economy, which 
stimulates production and creates jobs. 
And I found agreement on all sides that 
without friendly and effective teamwork 
between us, there can be small hope of 
an orderly postwar world. 

That is why. in my opinion, it is of 
greatest import a ore that our viewpoints 
and our interests be reconciled now. 
Business men of the United Kingdo 
and the United States should work t 
gether and solve their mutual problem 
now, or risk having their government 
undertake the job for them. 

One method of practical cooperatio 
would be a marriage of British asset 
with American capital after the war 
The British have assets throughout th 
world which need expansion and de- 
velopment, especially in the economical- 
ly backward countries. Together we ca 
help these countries build industry' an 
raise their standards of living, creatin 
new markets for al! and contributing t 
the economic well-being of the work 

I proposed that delegations reprc 
senting business in Great Britain an 
the United States be encouraged t 
meet, exchange views and purpose sp 
cific measures for postwar cooperatio - 
Representatives of labor and agriculture 
111 both countries should be invited to 
participate. 

Today the United States and Great 
Britain are held firmly together by the 
tensions of war. Our armed forces wor 4 
as a single team. Business men of th 
two countries can work together wit* 
equal effectiveness to assure economi 
stability of the world when the war i 
won. 

The time to start working is now. 



Smokes: from Bottles 

UP until recently, most of the 3.000 
third-shift workers at the Bell Aircraft 
Corporation's film wood Avenue plant in 
Buffalo merely set their empty milk 
bottles to one side and never though 1 
of getting them back to the dairy for th' 
refund of a cent a bottle. Now they a 
cashing in on them — and providin 
cigarettes, cigars and tobacco for men in 
the services, 

In the first month, says George 
Foreman, superintendent of the thi 
shift, 10,000 bottles were collected in th 
plant which netted $100 for the loc 
Smokes-for-Soldiers Fund sponsored b 
the Buffalo Evening News. 
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How Canada Controls Prices 



{Continued from pntjr 8$J 
this first phase, covering more than two 
years, Canadian price controls were 
administered by a staff of 150 persons, 
including seven serving without re- 
muneration and 14 lent from other agen- 
cies of the Dominion Government But 
during the same period, our own OPA 
had grown to a vast bureaucracy of more 
than 50.000 paid employees, in addition 
to 50,000 volunteer workers in the local 
boards. 

"The Board tried during the first two 
years to implement its policies with a 
minimum of direct government control 
of trade/* says the official Canadian 
summary. 

But, as the pressures of all-out war 
increased, the area of controls necessar- 
ily expanded gradually. Rent controls 
had been established in September. 1940. 
In August, 1941, price controls were ex- 
panded from "the necessities of life" to 
all goods and services. At the same time, 
controls were established over all forms 
of consumer credit, During the first two 
years of the war, Canadian cost-of-liv- 
ing index rose 15 per cent. But, under the 
expanded program, this index advanced 
only 2.7 per cent during the next two 
years. 

Single-headed control of the major 
commodity sections has contributed 
much to the success of the Canadian 
program. At the fall of 
France, for example, there ^^^ m 
were 34 British coal ships in 
French waters. Through hasty 
telephone negotiations be- 
tween Ottawa and London* 
these ships were routed im- 
mediately to Canada. They 
delivered 220.000 tons of coal 
valued at almost $1,000,000 
— an average two weeks' sup- 
ply for all of Canada. But 
this was not accomplished 
by a series of memoranda, 
forms, estimates, approvals, 
allocations and counter-sig- 
natures. It was accomplished 
by the business-like operation 
of a small compact body of 
competent administrators 
vested with authority to act. 

From the outset Canada 
has administered her price 
program by this general 
method, seeking always to maintain 
supply rather than to hold price regard- 
less of the supply-demand equation. For 
this purpose strong administrative sec- 
tions were established for wool, hides, 
fats and oils, flour and mill feeds, sugar, 
and coal. In each commodity the admin- 
istrative arrangement and authority are 
'similar to those established in the United 
States in August. 1942, for the reorgan- 
ization of our rubber program- 

But the work of all the commodity 
sections was closely coordinated through 
the WPTB. Further coordination was es- 
tablished through interlocking member- 
ship with the Wartime Industries Con- 
trol Board (our WPB) and the Depart- 



ment of Munitions and Supply (our Joint 
Munitions Board). By these arrange- 
ments, every factor in the national 
supply-demand equation fell within the 
direct purview of the price control au- 
thority. 

Under the reorganization of 1941, ad- 
ministration of price controls was trans- 
ferred from the Minister of Labor to the 
Minister of Finance. This move further 
integrated all wartime economic direc- 
tion, by bringing prices within the pro- 
vince of the budget and taxing authority. 
Thus, at any given moment, Canada 
could strike a balance quickly, in terms 
of fiscal policy, budget, wages, prices, 
and production schedules. Things were 
not everlastingly going off at tangents. 

Since his appointment to the Chair- 
manship of WPTB in November. 1941. 
Donald Gordon. Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, has centered his ener- 
gies, not on administrative methods and 
forms, but upon a one-man educational 
crusade against inflation. This crusade 
he has carried the length and breadth of 
the Dominion. 

"Of what use is it to labor, to agrU 
rulture, to the shopkeeper, or any per- 
son, to obtain more money if the pur- 
chasing value of money melts faster 
than the additional amount received?" 
he asks. "What will the wage earner gain 
if his wages double, but the purchase 



THE losing race between wages and 
rising prices has occurred in every war 
period in history and in every inflation 
the story has been the same. Each 
time, many have hoped that they 
might be the lucky exceptions to bene* 
fit from the general disaster; but few 
indeed have done so. 

Donald Gordon, WPTB Chairman 



prices of his food, his clothing, his rent 
— everything — trebles or quadruples ? 
What will the farmer gain if he barters 
his products for more and more paper, 
and then finds that the paper purchases 
less and less of the things the farmer 
himself wants to consume?" 

It's not a classroom. There are no 
threats, no shaking of fists in the faces 
of farmers, workers and business men 
harassed by inevitable dislocations of 
war. But there is a large, rotund, whole- 
some, energetic leader before the people 
— confident, determined, full of faith tn 
the mass judgment of a community 
soundly and honestly informed, 

"Remember," he continues, M I am not 



In a Plant of a Thou- 
sand Employees — 
Adequate Washing 
Facilities Can 

SAVE 3000 HOURS 
PER MONTH 

# Bradley Wa shf ou ntain s reduce 
waiting-in-line time. Just two min- 
utes saved three times a day in a 
plant of a thousand employees recov- 
ers 3000 was red hours per month. 




tshfountains Ukt this 
at Wright Atronauti- 
ca I Corp. y j v€ t im e, im - 
prove efficiencjt guard 
if gam si DcrjfiJtitis. 



A touch of ihe foot to the automatic con- 
trol ring at the base of the Bradley pro- 
duces a spray of clean running water in- 
stantly* . . . And any number of persons up 
to 9 or 10 can wash simultaneously with 
no waiting to drain off used water and 
refill. Each person has fresh water imme- 
diately—while the self-flushing deep pre- 
cast stone bowl prevents collection of con- 
laminating water. 

Bradleys save space and require 80 per 
cent fewer piping connections. One multi- 
person Washfountain requires only 3 pip- 
ing connections compared to 2 4 for eight 
conventional "single person" wash basins. 
Proper washing (a first essential in Der- 
matitis prevention) is encouraged. 

New Catalog 4 308 contains complete 
data, BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2205 W* Michigan St., Milwaukee 1 , Wis. 
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Plenty — when the name is Southern Com* 
fort! Ask for and be sure you get genuine 
Southern Comfort, the grand old Drink of 
the South. Flavor-rich, full-bodied, may 
be served as liquor or liqueur... as an 
excellent base for long or short mixed 
drinks. Measured discreetly, it can also 
be served straight. 



Try fnikifix your fa- 
vorite Old Fashioned, 
Manhattan or Hi-Ball 
wiih Southern Com- 
fort, You will he 
pleasantly surprised. 



FULL 100 PROOF 

Combining the ro- 
bust body of mellow 
whiskey* the smooth- 
ness of rare brandy. 




Sold at 
Bettttf Bars, Haltli 
and PacMao* Sterei 



Pacific Gas and Electric Co, 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend So. Ill 

A ci*h dividtnd JecUrrJ by thr Biur J of 
Dtr«(tuf> on Scpirmbrr IV l**4.l, iat tht 
quarter ending S+pt*mkrr JO, 1943, equal 
to 2' , of it» pjf value, will be p.nj upon 
fhr Common Capital Stock of f hi t Com- 
pany hv check on Oaober I**, 194?. to 
ihirrholdrrt of rerard it 12 W o'clock 
noon, Pacific War Time, on September 10, 
IW. The Tramrtr Book* will not fee dowi 
E. J. Btcntrf. TttttHTtt 
San franctwo, California 
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giving you a theoretical exposition of 
what mUfht happen! The losing race be- 
tween wages and rising prices has oc- 
curred in every war period in history, 
and in every inflation the story has been 
the same. Each time, many have hoped 
that they might be the lucky exceptions 
to benefit from the general disaster; but 
few indeed have done so. The whole 
crazy course of inflation has been dem- 
onstrated a pa in and again. Surely we 
are going to learn, some time, the tragic 
futility of it* . . . The problem is to con- 
vince people that if every class takes 
advantage of its improved bargaining 
position in wartime, it can only end in 
disaster to all." 

In no small degree, some fundamental 
difficulties in the Canadian stabilization 
effort today flow from mere proximity 
to the United States, With industrial 
wages still moving upward on our side 
of the border, organized labor in Canada 
is restive, stead ily less inclined to go 
along with wage stabilization by con- 
sent. And as our commodity prices con- 
tinue to advance in the face of relative 
stability in Canadian prices, the Domin- 
ion encounters new and unanticipated 
difficulties in maintaining her dollar ex- 
change position. 

No one in Canada, of course, would 
utter the thought that the fight against 
inflation there might be more effective 
had the United States made a better 
job of her own controls. Yet, on every 
hand, one encounters evidence of the 
question, "If the United States can carry 
on without wage controls, why must we 
tolerate them?" In lesser degree, the 
same applies to agricultural commodi- 
ties. In these directions, we probably 
could make Canada's price control job a 
j lot easier without making our own any 
harder. 

During the past year there has been a 
considerable penetration of Canadian 
industry by a new labor organization 
patterned closely after our own CIO, 
This infiltration, particularly in some 
of the new war industries, has to some 
extent removed labor leadership from 
the hands of the long -established Cana- 
dian organizations, all of which pre- 
viously had been committed to the Gov- 
ernment's wage stabilization policy. 

Labor leadership 

YET official Canada is far too respect- 
ful of the United States' war effort even 
to hint that our U. S. exports of labor 
leadership have not been entirely a boon. 
But as a measure to retain labor leader- 
ship in Canadian hands, the Dominion 
Government has redelegated wartime 
labor and wage administration back to 
the several provinces. By this step labor 
leadership is limited largely to those 
who have a voting stake in the country. 

A series of four government corpora- 
tions, which operate on both the buying 
and selling side of the open markets, 
supplement WPTB price controls. The 
Commodity Price Stabilisation Corpora- 
tion offers to buy entire production at a 
guaranteed price for the season — a price 
high enough to call out the needed sup- 
plies* But it moves these goods into dis- 
tribution within the range of the pre- 



viously determined wholesale and retail 
ceilings. There are often losses in these 
transactions. They are covered by the 
Government— subsidies. But these are 
subsidies on production, not on distribu- 
tion. Over a period of two years, these 
operations have cost Canada $2,111,282, 
plus about $500,000 in administrative 
expenses of the corporation. 

Import subsidies 

NEXT the Wartime Food Corporation 
operates in the same way in the field 
of imported foods, absorbing for the 
most part the difference between U. S, 
import prices and the Canadian stabil- 
ization ceilings. These import subsidies 
cost for the first two years $831,497, plus 
$26,101 in administrative expenses. 

The Canadian W'ool Board buys do- 
mestic wools at a price considerably 
above the normal world price, and sells 
at the war ceiling — saving ocean ship- 
ping space by encouraging expansion of 
the domestic clip. Its operations cost 
$171,569 the first year. 

A fourth corporation, Wartime Sal- 
vage, Ltd., buys and sells anything need- 
ed to sustain the war effort or to hold 
down the cost-of-living index. In a man- 
ner of speaking, it is a government-op- 
erated junk man, on a ten-ton-truck 
scale. Its operations and administration 
have cost $522,000. 

Canadian subsidy operations began at 
different times in various commodities, 
but the program for the first 18 months 
cost roundly $65,000,000, about evenly 
divided between imported and domestic 
production items. Ail of these operations 
constantly have been under the direction 
of the WPTB, with buying and selling 
in every commodity closely integrated 
from day to day with the price-control 
program. 

This intensive integration of the sev- 
eral facets of price control is the con- 
spicuous feature of the Dominion pro- 
gram, as contrasted with our loosely 
knit U. S. arrangements as carried on 
by WPB, CCC. OPA, WFA, OLLA, 
OEW, OES and OWM. 

Obviously, our recently established 
Office of War Mobilization is moving in 
the direction of this same high degree 
of coordination and unification of pro- 
gram. The Canadian experience surely 
encourages that undertaking. 

Looking back four years, we see clear- 
ly how our U. S. controls developed layer 
upon layer, as global war unfolded. In a 
recent article published in the less aus- 
tere tempo of a Broadway guest-col- 
umnist, Leon Henderson delineated th 
rather haphazard development of our 
war management program. 

"I almost missed the big fun," he 
wrote. "In 1938 I went to Johns Hopkins 
to get a crick out of my back. I had been 
with WPA as a consulting economist. I 
was all hired for a good-paying private 
job. Harry Hopkins was convalescing in 
Florida, So was I. He asked me if I could 
delay going to my new job long enough 
to work on arguments for resumption 
of the spending program. 

"A few weeks later, the New Deal 
abandoned budget balancing and took 
up again the governmental employment 
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of the unemployed. This work had led 
to TN EC, SEC, NDAC. SPAB, OPM, 
WPB, OES t and of course to OP ACS and 
OPA. If I had not been in Florida — or if 
I had gone to my new work as scheduled 
- — I am convinced that Hopkins and I 
would never have had the conversation 
which kept me in government. 4 , . And it 
was fun all the time." 

At this juncture we have been almost 
a year in giving form and substance to 
the various alphabetical endeavors con- 
ceived and established with such dis- 
arming nonchalance. Canada, on the 
other hand, launched her wartime 
economic controls in a less audacious 
mood. Her more businesslike approach 
already has yielded splendid national di- 
vidends. True, there still are many diffi- 
cult pressures and dislocations. But 
Canada's Donald Gordon insists that 
good wilt, cooperation and understand- 
ing will make them all tolerable for the 
duration. 

"The price ceiling may mean hard- 
ship," he has warned, "but inflation 
would mean ruin." 

On that basis, it appears to me, Can- 
ada will see it through. 



Jig Designer 

,ynn Neil, shown here, works at Paraf- 
fine Companies, Inc., California, where 
she fastens nose supports for shells into 
ammunition boxes being turned out for 
the Navy. 

After whacking her fingers a couple 
times, Miss Neil got busy and devised 
special jig which clamps down on the 
pport and holds it in place for barri- 
ering. The Jig is now used throughout 
e department — and the other girls, 
ho do work similar to Miss Nell's, are 
grateful for her industrial ingenuity. 
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New policies to meet new needs — that's a 
Prudential fundamental. 

Our new low-cost temporary income policy 
ties in with Social Security — gives the widow 
a guaranteed income until her government 
pension starts at age 65. 
Glad to send you descriptive folder. 
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SI L EN t CHAINS ROLLER CHAINS 



FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 



CLUTCHES 



MO R S E/w/y/wDRIVES 

MORSE CHAIN COMPANY ITHACA. N, Y. DfTROlT. MICH. DIVISION BORG WARNER CORP 
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SniCft hritf {jit tt I the a £o*xf brief; it 
ifxm-i that \nu iitou \&ur httunru. " A 
smart STEBCO c**e add* the ditiinciive note 
thjt mark* the successful man A STCiCO 
orrymjt case command) the reject your 
husinr^ rntrirs 

FycIuijvc in de>ijtn. convenience - tested 
for quick iccesi and perfect protection, your 
STEBCO cast will play a handsome part in 
your business for many year*. 

STfBCO brief ca%e\ and 
jft portfolios have fjnhfulb 

wrved Executives, Sales- 
j |V men. Students — men 

*"^jm jnd women the world 

Jf^L over — fo r m or t than 

^ twenty-foe years. 




16-10? Frame brief 
bag Cor heavy duly- Will 
accommodate bulky 
articles, wide frame 
Opening allows easy 
access to contents- 
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STEIN BROS. MFG. CO. 

231 SOUTH GftlfN S T f> f I T • CHICAGO 



SMOKING TOO MUCH? 
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Fitter cigarette holder 

Eliminate* major part of ntealino and 
•a*i — by official laboratory tott 



•R**. U. 8. rat. i Ml 
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Anne Shofner not only runs on iron and steel works but some- 
how finds time to bake beans for the men on the night shift 

Feminine Touch in Steel 



f\ STRANGELY appetizing smell if? 
mixed with the odor of hot metal at 
the Shofner Iron and Steel works in 
Portland, Ore* 

Mrs. Anne J. Shofner, the dark -eyed 
owner and manager, who feels as 
much at home in an atmosphere of 
smoke, molten metal and flying sparks 
as most women do in their kitchens, 
has been cooking beans (the Boston 
baked variety) along with the cores 
for ship castings in her big core oven. 
There they sit t fat earthenware pots, 
among the cores for housing and 
sheaves, as homely and friendly a 
sight as ever came out of a cottage. 
And tasty, too, according to the men 
on the night shift, who eat them at 
midnight lunch. 

Mrs, Shofner knew beans before 
she knew steel. Her husband operated 
a small foundry in Rainier, Ore. Al- 
though it was a second-hand knowl- 
edge, she knew his customers and 
had prices at her finger tips. After 
his death, rather than give up the 
business entirely, she moved to Port- 
land and built the Shofner Brakeshoe 
foundry, which she sold in 1937, when 
it had developed into a thriving busi- 
ness. 

Seeking a bit of leisure after a good 
many years in an iron foundry, Mrs. 
Shofner toured Europe. There she 



discovered a curious thing about her 
self. Instead of haunting art galleries, 
theatres and cafes, as she had 
planned, she kept gravitating to the 
big metal works — the steel works in 
Switzerland, the big nail plant in 
Budapest and the 16 acres in Milan 
where Italy's munitions and armor 
plate are made. 

The sight of those works cured 
Mrs. Shofner's desire for leisure. The 
first thing she saw, when she wen 
through the gates in Milan was 
mountain of bombs. Her heart skipp 
a beat. 

"Surely that's not just for prac- 
tice,** she said to herself. 

In the Krupp works, it was the 
same thing. All the time her high 
heels were pattering along behind her 
German guide, the words kept ring 
ing in her ears. 

"There's a war, and I m going horn 
just as fast as I can get there. I* 
going to start another plant and this 
time, it f s going to be a steel works." 

Grading began in July. 1941, on the 
new Shofner Iron & Steel works, after 
Mrs, Shofner had finished extensio 
courses in metallurgy at the Unive: 
sity of California. Her plant was jus 
a little building at first, but to M 
Shofner, it looked tremendous. 

"Anne," she told herself, standing 
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"off the beaten path" again 




Plomb 
Engineers 
design another 
special 
war tool 



in front of her miniature Krupp works, 
"this time you really have made a fool 
of yourself." 

A few days later she began to feel 
better. 

As word got around that Mrs. 
Shofner was starting another foundry, 
the men who had worked for her before 
began coming back — the old crew of ex- 
perienced steel hands from Rainier who 
had followed her up to Portland when 
she first started out for herself and the 
men who had worked for her at the 
Shofner Brakeshoe foundry. 

It was a photo finish between her first 
pouring and the war. First heat was 
poured December 14. just a week after 
Pearl Harbor, 

Since then, Mrs. Shofner has doubled 
the size of her present plant and has in- 
stalled a furnace four times the size of 
her old one. 

But she still cooks beans for the boys 
on the night shift in the slow steady 
heat of her core oven. 

Upstairs, next to a thoroughly mascu- 
line office with ponderous tables, swivel 
chairs, spittoons and filing cabinets, is 
a flippantly feminine kitchenette with 
ruffled curtains over the cupboards; with 
shiny pots and pans and flowered china 
ware. 

Mrs. Shofner makes herself a mid- 
night snack there when she's working 
late at the plant. Jean Mum 





To Boot the Axis 

Helen Smith helps produce for the U, S. 
Army this new type of mountain-top 
shoe, equipped with a specially designed 
rubber heel and sole, for use with skis or 
for walking on steep, hard and slippery 
surfaces. 

This shoe was adopted from a design 
worked out by Swiss mountain guides, 
ic cording to Harry Post, manager of 
Goodyear's shoe products department, 
eel and sole are made by the Windsor 
anufacturing Company, Windsor, Vt., 
a subsidiary of Goodyear. 



LET US MAKE ONE falfyoa 

Examine your war production job from the standpoint of 
special hand toots required to do it faster, better. Could a 
mode -to- order tool increase your production— or make for 
more efficient handling of certain operations that occur over 
and over? If so, consult us about your problem. We have 
solved many-a-one for important concerns all over the 
country. 

Fine Plomb quality throughout 

In design, material, and workmanship your special tool will 
be of the same high quality that has made regular Plomb 
tools famous throughout all industry. The same engineers 
will supervise every detail, The same methods will be used 
in manufacture. 

For regular fools see your PLOMB dealer 

The Plomb dealer in your neighborhood carries stock Plomb 
tools in all kinds and sizes, for all industries. See him for 
regular tool needs — consult us about special ones. 



PLVMBtf 



Industries 
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PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. A Division of the 

PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 

IOS ANGELES 9 CALIFORNIA 
1943 



Washington War Survey 

From the Records of the U. S. Chamber's 
War Service Division 



DIE HL 

No. 2 
TURRET LATHE 

. * . for high speed 
precision production 
of vital equipment. 

Write for illustrated 
brochure^ details and 
specifications. siX&L 



1 94 3 So . Wobaih Ave. 

WABASH. INDIANA 
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For planned production un > ou ihc 
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ft it h h*ith Limviin Ditpjdh 7 uhc\ ind 
I jmsnn Con*ir)or% At work in u>ur plant, 
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How to incMMit* oulDvt and cut 
unit cotts wiih thii lyttain of 
planned production it told in 
our ftt<* Vooldtt called, ' Co- 
ordinated Cont/al " Bo ItttO to 

i«nd for o Fro* copy. 



Production— Munitions output, includ- 
ing ships, planes, tanks, ordnance, quar- 
termaster and miscellaneous items, in- 
creased three per cent in July over June, 
1943. says WPB Chairman • Army Ord- 
nance Chief reports production during 
past year of more than 1,500.000 tons 
of bombs and 200,000,000 rounds artil- 
lery ammunition in 55 government mu- 
nitions plants operated by private indus- 
try • July machine tool shipments de- 
creased approximately 10.4 per cent in 
value from June total • WPB reports 
increase in magnesium castings produc- 
tion from 1,564.000 pounds per month 
in November, 1941. to 4,665,000 pounds 
per month in spring of 1943 • Production 
i of broad woven cotton, rayon and wool 
, fabrics totaled 6,755,000 linear yards 
during first six months of 1943, reports 
I WPB Textile, Clothing and Leather Di- 
vision, a one and one-half per cent de- 
crease compared to a year ago. 



Utilizing Small Plants- -Smaller War 
Plants Corporation and United States 
Maritime Commission announce joint 
program for utilizing smaller plants in 
I production of articles, equipment, sup- 
I plies and material needed in construc- 
tion of vessels. 

* ★ ★ 

Women in War Work —Secretary of 
Labor reports women constituted more 
than four-fifths of net addition of 1,833,- 
000 to factory forces from April, 1942 to 
June, 1943; total number of women in 
factories in June, 1943, 4,250,000 or 30 
per cent of all factory workers. 

+ * * 

Small Business Wage Formula— Na- 
tional War Labor Board amends regula- 
tions , giving small business firms having 
30 or fewer employees simplified merit- 
increase formula, eliminating technical 
job classification schedule requirements, 
but retaining general controls of nation- 
al wage and salary stabilization pro- 
gram, 

* ★ + 

Gasoline for Military Consumption — 

Petroleum Administration for War re- 
ports nearly one of every three gallons 
of gasoline produced East of Rocky 
Mountains during last half of 1943 des- 
tined for ultimate consumption by 
Armed Services. 

* ★ * 

War Deportment \\':sr Department 
announces establishment of redistribu- 
tion center for reassignment of air force 



personnel returning from theaters of 
operation • Service pilots and glider 
pilots of Army Air Force now eligible 
to command flying units, says War De- 
partment • More than 100.000 soldiers 
now studying at universities and col- 
leges under Army Specialized Training 
Program, announces War Department; 
150,000 soldier students is goal * Chief 
of Army Ordnance reports turning over 
to private industries management of five 
ordnance depots • Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces, officially designates 
Women Army Air Force pilots as 
•WASPS." 

★ ★ ★ 

Navy Developments— Combined 
strength of Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard enlisted personnel as of 
July 31. 1943, estimated at 2,038,000; 
expected increase by December 31 of 
586,000 • Navy announces plans to in- 
crease Chaplains' Corps within next 18 
months to meet needs of expanding 
forces • Navy accepts first woman of- 
ficer in Civil Engineer Corps. 

★ ★ * 

International Relations — Combined 
Chiefs of Staff appoint first internation- 
al Combined Shipbuilding Committee, 
with representatives of United States. 
United Kingdom and Canada, to expe- 
dite program of better wartime design, 
construction and use of combat and car- 
go vessels • President and Canadian 
Prime Minister announce creation of 
Joint War Aid Committee, United 
States-Canada, to study United States 
Lend-Leaae and Canadian Mutual Air 
program problems and make recom- 
mendations to proper authorities • Pres- 
ident's 11th Report to Congress on Lend- 
Lease Operations shows lend-lease aid — 
goods transferred and services rendered 
— totaled $13,973,339,000 in period from 
March 11. 1941 to July 31. 1943 • State 
Department announces signing of recip- j 
rocal trade agreement with Iceland, de- 
signed to facilitate present trade rela- 
tions and provide for expanded post-war 
trade. 



Transportation Facilities Office of ' 
tense Transportation Director announoJ 
es new program for utilization of motor 
transportation facilities in moving meat 
supplies during fall and winter; estab- 
lishes advisory committees in 142 ODT 
districts • Program- for adding 1,500 
steel troop transport railroad cars to 
nation's rolling stock, to expedite move- 
ment of military personnel and relieve 
burden on rail facilities, announced by 
ODT. — IS. L. Baciier 



LAMS0N CORPORATION 

450-100 Lam ton $t H Syrocut* l^N. Y, 

Motors of CONVE YORS 
and PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBES 
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How Much Should 
Industry Earn? 



{ Cont i nucfl fro a i pa gr 30 ) 
ts for answers to such questions as 
these: 

What, was the company* h pre-war 
profit record f 

Did the company u.sr its (urn facili- 
ties in producing war work f 

What is the quality of its workman- 
ship? 

Docs sit have efficient, low -cost pro- 
duction methods f 
What have been its design and en- 
gineering contributions to other 
prime and sub-contractors? 
How much is its invest mt nt 
Mow much capital has been at risk? 
What was the hazard in doing the 
job? 

What is the* aver~all performance for 

the earnings obtained f 
What is the accounting period for 

which earnings are figured? 
What will Us position be when the 
war ends ? 



No two concerns alike 



ESE tests go back to the original 
proposition that no two business con- 
cerns are alike. An automobile com- 
pany which has had to scrap practically 
its entire plant in turning from manu- 
facture of motor vehicles to anti-air- 
craft gims is going to be worse off when 
peace comes than a textile company, for 
instance, which goes right ahead using 
its same equipment, making uniforms 
instead of civilian clothing. A heavy in- 
dustry, demand for whose products 
fluctuates ail the way up and down the 
scale, must make money in the fat years 
to carry it through the lean ones, while 
an electric utility may not have that 
worry because the demand for its prod- 
uct is fairly stable. Again, a sum which 
shows on a 1942 annual report as a profit 
may turn out, years later, to have been 
a loss, after renegotiation and other un- 
predictable charges are written off. 

About half of the manufacturing cor- 
porations of the United States make no 
net income at all— which proves that it 
isn't the "profit system." but the "prof- 
it and loss" system. 

A reduction in the average rate of 
profit must increase the number of com- 
panies operating at a loss, and the num- 
ber that fall 

The effect presumably would be to 
bring about greater concentration of 
business In the hands of large corpora- 
tion*, and decrease employment because 
• formation of new enterprises would be 
discouraged. 

The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent, as simply as may be, a few of the 
most elementary factors which the pub- 
lic needs to keep in mind during the 
stormy days that lie ahead for "war 
profits/* Some of the more vociferous 
critics of American business men would 
do well to look twice before leaping to 
conclusions In smoking room debates. 

ha: 




The applicants are learning now 

winning two wars af once! 



It's touch enough to win one war 
at a time — to lick your share of 
Jerries ur Japs— and come home. 
But thousands of Yanks are doing 
more . . , winning, at rhc same lime, 
the war inside themselves , . . 

They are determined to he more 
than "just boys who went along." 
Of course war calls for kilting. 
They're learning that skill, and for 
our sakes here at home they're 
using it superlatively. Bui those w ho 
arc winning their second war are 
looking beyond the killing to the 
opportunities their service offers* 



We've attempted to show, in the 
classified page of the future a hove, 
a few of the thousands of oppor- 
tunities the future will hold. For 
men who were determined to make 
i he most «»f their service. Men who 
\sill have won rheJr trtond war 
while (hey fought the first. 



Many a boy will he lifted from an 
ordinary fife to become a leader of 
men, a leader tn science or trans- 
portation or business, thanks to a 
w ar-learned skill. Perhaps your hoy, 



JOHN A ROEBLINGS SONS COMPANY 

f if NT ON 2. NEW JftSrr tvwnihm «*« W«r*fr*»»M i* Principal Ortto 

9ROEBLING 



PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 
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Some of Tillamook's trees were more than 600 years old 



Arsenal 
of the 

Ashes 



By MEL ARNOLD 



VITAL war timber is com- 
ing from a vast burned -over 
area once given up as lost 



fH EN the advancing flames 
trapped Roughhouse Dixon in his for- 
est foxhole, everybody gave him up 
for lost. 

When the same fire blitzed its way 
through 400 square miles of Amer- 
ica's finest softwood forests nine 
years ago, the public largely gave this 
precious storehouse of timber up for 
lost. 

But today the biggest single log- 
ging operation of the war is tearing a 
dozen trainloads of timber every 
working day from this fire-charred 
empire. The timber is being speedily 
transformed into plywood airplanes 
and into war-time factories, ship- 
yards, ammunition boxes, hangars 
and barracks. The lumber is "seeing 
action" everywhere from Pacific is- 
lands to America's north Atlantic out- 
posts. 

And Roughhouse Dixon is right on 
the job, helping the "hoot-owl shift" 
step up the daily production of logs 
in the vast, black Tillamook Burn of 
western Oregon, 

no 



The whistle on the chuffing 
donkey engine signaled 
lunch-time, and Rough- 
house, working in the rig- 
ging on the tall spar- tree, 
rode to the ground as one of 
the cables was lowered. He 
ripped open the paper lunch 
sack which the cookhouse 
provided all loggers and, be- 
tween munches on sand- 
wiches, sketched the swift- 
changing developments: 

"Was / lucky I had 
those two five-gallon water 
pumps ! My two buddies and 
I just crawled under the 
donkey engine. When the fire burned 
up the engine, we ducked into a little 
mud hole just big enough for the three 
of us. It was like being in a furnace, 
but I kept spraying enough water on 
us to keep from being roasted alive. 
Next morning, we waded through the 
ashes, soaked off the mud and went 
to fighting the fire. 

"¥ep, it kept on going for nearly a 
month, and burned over 250,000 acres. 
When it stopped, they figured 10,000,- 
000,000 board feet of timber was in- 
side the limits of the burn. That's as 
much timber as the whole country 
used in that year. 

'The public pretty well chalked it 



and often measure 12 feet across 



off as lost. But the public doesn't real- 
ize that a forest fire doesn't burn u| 
the growing trees. It kills them bj 
burning the 'crowns 1 , but leaves th< 
charred trunks standing. 

"Even the experts figured on may- 
be a 25 per cent salvage. But the waj 
things are turning out, it will be be 
tween 40 and 50 per cent!" 

I whistled, A 40 per cent salvage 
would mean the recovery of 4,000,- 
000,000 board feet of timber (a boarc 
foot is a plank one-inch thick and IS 
inches square). With logs valued at 
an average of $20 per 1,000 board feet 
this adds up to an $80,000,000 pre 
gram. I later checked Roughhouj- 
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Dixon's figure* with Lloyd Crosby, man- 
ager of the Consolidated Timber Com- 
pany, a combine set up by large timber 
interests to log about half the Burn He 
confirmed the estimates, and added that 
tile present war-time si ale of production 
can be maintained for at least another 
three years before the timber supply in 
the Burn is exhausted. 

Even more important than the dollar 
value of the salvage is the fact that the 
Tillamook Burn is producing vital war 
goods that otherwise would be difficult 
to obtain. 

Crosby, a 40-year veteran in the tim- 
ber industry, and formerly chief en- 
gineer of the YVcyerhatuiscT int crests, 
explained ; 

"A big share of the special timbers 
produced by the Northwest's lumber in- 
dustry for the war program comes from 
the Tillamook Burn. Out of the Burn we 
get a lot of 'long stuff* — timbers stand- 
ing as high as 12-story buildings— which 
are used as keels for sub-chasers and as 
spars for fighting ships and freighters, 

"Our best big logs go to the plywood 
mills. They end up in the form of air- 
planes, gliders, or portable barracks — 
which have been sent to fighting fronts 
all over the globe. 

"The Government has reserved for its 
own uses all the Nobie fir found in the 
Burn, This tree, the finest of the true firs, 
is being used for the first time as an 
aircraft wood," 

The typical mature tree of the Tilla- 
mook Burn is so huge that even though 
rot and wood-boring insects have ruined 
most of the sapwood. the remaining 
heartwood will yield big, sound timbers. 
Average mature trees in the Burn are 
150 to 250 years old, are ten to 12 feet 
around at the base, and rear 150 to 200 




'Tm anxious to see my old boss 
while he's still a private 11 



feet into the sky. Much of the timber is 
elose-grained, The annual growth rings 
on the stump of one 614-year-old veteran 
showed that the tree had taken 150 year s 
to put on its final three inches of radius. 

Fortunately for the war effort, the 
first cycle of deterioration of timber tu 
the Burn has ended. Boring inserts 
\ railed ' shingle weavers") and rot have 
done their worst. 

The ash-strewn ground is re seeding 
slowly. At the present rate of natural 
reforestation, a century must elapse be- 
fore the next crop of trees is ready for 
the axe. 

Credit the "gyppos" 

MUCH of the credit for the impressive 
war* time salvage record in the Burn 
must go to one of the West's most un- 
usual groups of business men — the 
"gyppos/' They get their name from 
scalawags of the early West who con- 
tracted to provide "550 Chinamen" for 
building a railroad or "225 Swedes" for 
heavy logging. It was generally assumed 
that the labor contractor gypped both 
the employer and the hired hand in ev- 
ery deal- hence the name. 

But when a man in the Western woods 
today tells you, "I'm the gyppo here/* 
he says it with a bit of a swagger. The 
modern gyppos as a class are respected, 
substantial business men. Each gyppo 
has 50 to 75 men working for him, and 
owns (or is buying "on time") equip- 
ment costing $50,000 to $100,000. 

Many a city business man with $100,- 

000 of capital facilities feels entitled to 
a mahogany desk and a blond secre- 
tary. The Tillamook Burn gyppo, how- 
ever, has no such pretensions. He has to 
take on the toughest jobs in the woods, 
and work the longest hours to make Ins 
average net income of $6,000 to $10,000 
a year. 

To meet Gyppo Clarence Vander Jack 

1 had to wait while he trudged up the 
hot road with a wooden case of dynamite 
on his bare, sun-bronzed shoulder. Too 
busy for eon versa lion during working 
hours, he %vas polite but brisk, and in a 
few* minutes was on his way with the 
heavy box for his crew, Gyppo Harry 
Smith, operating in another part of the 
Burn, came puffing up a steep hill after 
helping his men dislodge a log which 
had snagged against a stump while be- 
ing dragged by a cable. 

The stepped-up war-time logging 
program is providing, as a by-product, 
invaluable protection against future 
fires. Key factor in any forest protec- 
tion program is a network of roads — on 
which trucks, tankers, and crews can 
speed to action. Formerly, the Tillamook 
forest area had few roads. But now ev- 
ery one of the 35 gyppos has to build 
roads continuously to reach the timber 
and to get it out. 

As a result, hundreds of miles of 
smoothly-graveled thoroughfares are 
being extended into every corner of the 
ftre-biitzed empire. During the century 
that awaits the harvesting of Tilla- 
mook's next harvest of trees, these roads 
will help insure America against a 
repetition of the original disaster. 





War Ends 



■ putting postwar 

^^3iJjII_ plans into actual 

operation. But the 
time to start the planning is now and 
the Missouri Pacific Line;* can help. 

Our industrial engineers and re- 
search experts are studying future 
transportation needs and problems in 
the Cenrral W est, South and South- 
west served by this railroad. They are 
compiling at the same time informa- 
tion about industrial resources and 
advantages — tested and proven in war 
production — which will be interest- 
ing and valuable to postwar planners. 

Newer and richer opportunities will 
be open to business and industry in 
Missouri Paciftc territory after the 
war- We'll be glad to furnish facts and 
figures about them now, or make a 
special survey for you if desired. For 
prompt attention, write or wire — 



J. G. CARLISLE 
Director 
Industrial Development 
7? 1 0 Missouri Pacific Bldg, 
St. Louis (3), Mo. 






WE OFFER 
INGENUITY 

AFTER 
VICTORY 




The Spriesch "idea-to-manufactur ing" service will 
be rendered along the following lines, in full 
or in any part; 1 Ideas to blueprint, to metal; 
experimental or mass production, 1 Special Mo- 
chines, Tools, Dies, Recommendations for Produc- 
tion- 3 Continuous recommendation for Product 
Improvement. 4 Recommendations on what to 
make for peacetime with present equipment. 



Industrial Executive* 
interfiled in knowing 
mure gboui thii unique service pleoie - 
write {on buiineit letferheodj for book- 
let, "When the Shooting SropiP 

Joseph J. Cheney, President, 



Eitabliihed 1923 

TOO' & MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 

"27 HOWARD STREET BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 
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SERVING THE 
CENTER OF THE 




Connecting Transcontinental 
Routes . . . Border-to -Border 
and Coast-to-Coast 

thru the states: 



MISSOURI 
ARKANSAS 
OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS 



KANSAS 
TENNESSEE 
MISSISSIPPI 
ALABAMA 



FLORIDA 



0 
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GREAT RAILROAD 



The TfUfr of the 



Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Industrial production continued 
upward to a new high level in August* 
Aircraft reached a top production of 
7,700 planes, while shipyards operat- 
ing at near-peak capacity turned out 
164 cargo vessels. 

Bituminous coal output held steady 
and new orders for steel continued to 
press mills, which attained a record 
output of 1,732,500 tons in the final 
week of t he month. 

Great Lakes iron ore movement was 
highest on record and freight carload- 
ings were largest since last October. 
With one exception, electricity out- 
put scored successive weekly peaks 
through the month. Crude oil produc- 
tion increased slightly but gasoline 
shortage in the East became acute. 
Textile mill activity continued to 
slacken and lumber output remained 
under last year. Civil engineering con- 
struction fell drastically below 1942. 

Stock markets were dull with share 



The Map continues to reflect the 
high level not only of employ- 
ment and pay rolls but also of 
agricultural income 




The map of 
lost month 



values showing little recovery from 
end-of-JuIy break. Wholesale com- 
modities steadied at around the low- 
est level since February. Distributive 
trade was spotty with year-to-ye: 
gains narrowed from recent mont 




With munitions output rising steadily and war expenditures at close to 
record volume, the Barometer advanced to a new high record in August 
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7 'Af OA/ My OWAV 



IIush T . Slili! This is the jungle! 

The trees . , . 1 he shape <>f the leaves . . . vines 
snakiim alon&: brain hes . . . even the pattern of 
sunlight unci shadow are strange. 

No birds sin^ No squirrels leap [nun limh bo 
limb. No sound— except the unheard sound, the 
felt sound of watching waiting, listening things. 

I'm alone . . . on my own. 

And somewhere up the trail, I can tell, a Jap 
sniper s waiting for me. Hung in a net, his gun 
cocked, his finger tight on the trigger . . . waiting 
for me to move into the line of Ins sights. Like 
I'm waiting for him. 

This time the chips are down! Nobody's going to 
split tli is pot. It's winner take all. And the win- 
ner's the one who gets in the first shot. At the 
end of this trait there's going to be one more dead 
Jap— or a Marine who isn't coming home. 

Waiting him out, and thinking back, I can see 
where I was wrong. I thought when I enlisted 
along with the other kids, ]\] have to give up 
the liberty I'd always known. But I was wrong. 
In this war they teach you to think and plan and 
act on your ow n . . . 



And now out here alone, matching my whs and 
my guts against the cunning and courage of road- 
men -that's what's going to grt me through. 
That's what's going to bring me home! 

Home to my folks. Home to my tfirL Home to t lie 
land that was built by and for men who thought 
and planned and acted on their own. My land, 
my America, where there will always be new and 
better things . . . where there will • always be 
equality for all . . , where there will always be 
freedom unlimited . . . as long as men are free to 
stand alone 



That's what i want when I come home! The <>p 
port unity to go ahead . . . on my own! 

Keep tt for me until I come back. 

Here at Nash-Keluinator we 1 re building 2,000 h.p. 
Pratt cfi Whitney engines for Navy Vaught (\*rsair 
fighters . . . making intricate Hamilton Standard pn> 
pelters , . . readying production lines to build Sikorsky 
hef an /iters for the Army Air Forces . . . producing 
many other important items of ordnance . . . rear h rag 
to hurry the day when our boys CUn tome home. 



NASH' K E L VINA TO R CORPORATION 

Kt'mmha . Milwaukee . DETROIT . Grand Rapids - Lartxitty 



run orvf Thrift nvrs. Wf lcnd our monly. &ur war bonds. 




The amazing can 



THAT BLOWS UP A BALLOON 
THAT CARRIES UP AN AERIAL 
THAT RADIOS AN SOS! 





Fantastic, you say? Yes— but true! 

Thus can is used in a new type life 
raft for ivomber crows. In the top of 
the t an i- a hole. I r>tu thin i- screwed 
a hose attached to a small balloon. 
Inside the can is another can. which 
slides part way out like a telescope. 

The odd-looking unit is plunged in 
the sea* Then things happen! 

The balloon inflates and soars .i00 
feet in the air, carrying aloft a radio 
aerial. A lew minutes later a portable 
radio is sending out an SOS. 

What hlew up the halloon? Hydro- 
pen. The can contains chemicals that 
generate hydrogen when submerged 
in sea water! 

This is only one of many cans in 
the raft that help save American lives. 
There are cans for water, food, first aid, 
repair materials, even fishing tackle. 
They keep out rain, salt water, hu- 
midity . . . stand long storage and 
rough handling. Cans keep things safe! 

Cans for civilians are limited now, 
but the war cans will bo peace cans 
one day. And better cans thanks to 
our wartime experience a^s "Packag- 
ing Headquarters for America. 1 * 





CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 

100 East 42 St., New York City 
HELP CAN THE AXIS— BUT WAR BONDS 



